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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than seven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has 
been universally commented upon. We have received 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
dublish the subjoined list for the purpose of factlitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina pout, Ivan E. Morawski, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich Clara Morris, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Chas. Re Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 

Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, G. Gottschalk 
Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 
Josephine Yorke eae og E. M, Bowman, 
Emilie Ambr> Fenevieve Ward, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, W. H. Sherwood 


Ellen Montejo, Stagno, 
2, Lilian Olcott, em McCullough, 
Louise Gage Courtney, Ivini, 


Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg. Clara L.- 
Minnie Hauk, 


Materna, Richard Wagner, ohn T. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, er Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Cam <= Boucicault, 

Lena Little. Gu ini. Osmund Tearle, 
Mourio-Celli. Constantin Sternberg. Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremon Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, CLA. Coape 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein. sang o, 
Fursch-Madi,—s, Del Puente, elen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, oseffy. Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, me. Julia Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 
Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg Donizetti, 


Titus d’Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William Ww. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche),Frederic Grant Gleason Ferranti, 

Charles M. Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, ee Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, eyerbeer, : 
Franz Lachner, Tulius Rietz, Moritz Moszkowski, 


Heinrich Marschner, ax Heinrich, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, E. A. Lefebre, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, Ovide Musin, Wilhelm Junck, 


Anton Udvardi, 


William Courtney, 
i Alcuin Blum, 


Josef Staudigi, Michael Banner, 


Lulu Veling, oseph Koegel, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, . José G F. W. Riesberg, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carlyle Petersilea, Emmons Hamlin, 
Calixa Lavallee, Carl Retter, Otto Sutro, 
Clarence Eddy, George Gemiinder, Car! Faelten, 

Franz Abt, Emil Liebling, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Van Zandt Carl Millécker, 


$. E, Jacobsohn, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. 

1. O. Yon Prochazka, 
Edvard Grieg, 
Eugene D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann 
William Candidus, 
Franz Koeisel, 


w. Edward Heimendah!, Lowell Mason, 
Mme, Clemelli, es Bizet, 
Albert M. Bagb base A. Broekhoven, 
W. Waugh Lau er, dgar H. Sherwood, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Poschielii, 
Mendelssohn, Edith Edwards, 
Hans von Billow, Carrie Hun-King. 
Clara Schumann. Pauline L’ Allemand, 


Leandro Campanari, Joachim Verdi, 
Franz Rummel, Samuel rs. Sanford, Hummel! Monument, 
Blanche Stone Barton, Franz Liszt, Hector Berlioz Monument 
Amy Sherwin. Christine Dossert, Johann Svendsen, 
Thomas Ryan, Dora Henninges. nton Dvorak, 
Achille Errani A. A. nley, Saint-Saens. 
King Ludwig ! 1, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Jos. Brambach, Heinrich Hofmann. Jules Jordan. 
Henry Schradieck, Charles Fradel. Harns Richter, 
Emil Saver Therese Herbert-Foerster, 


ohn F. Luther 
Jone F. Rhodes, Jesse Bartlett Davis. Bertha Pierson, 

ithelm Gericke, Dory Burmeister-Petersen, William Mason, 
Frank Taft. 





HE man who imagined himself wise because he de- 
tected a typographical error in a paper has been 
trying to get a perpendicular view of a rainbow. 


HE Music Teachers’ Association of California at a 

meeting recently held adupted the new pitch 

(A—435) as its standard. This is the pitch adupted by 
the M. T. N. A. at its last meeting in Boston in 1886. 


HE following item on an old subject is going the 

rounds of the press: 

Christine Nilsson says that she could sing several notes higher than she 
does if she could open her mouth wider. The remark should be heeded by 
all vocalists, as there is very much truth in it, but it is difficult to make 
young students appreciate the fact. 

How could she open her mouth any wider than she 
can? She certainly opens her mouth as wide as she can 
to sing those notes now sung by her, and if she could 
she certainly would sing several notes higher. The 
trouble is that she cannot open her mouth any wider 
than she can, which brings us back to the first proposi- 
tion. Nilsson’s singing days are over anyhow, mouth 
wide open or not, and all we expect her to do in the 
future is to make a farewell tour or two in the United 
States, possibly three farewells. 





N a recent number of the London Figaro we observed 

the following notice : 

The claim that the thousandth Popular Concert, held last week, is almost 
unique—that is to say, that no other institution save the Leipsic Gewand- 
haus can show an unbroken series of a thousand concerts—is quite pre- 
posterous. So far as chamber concerts are concerned it is also un- 
founded. The famous “ Florentine Quartet,’’ headed by Becker, have, we 
believe, given quite twice that number of chamber concerts since 1866, 
Besides this, since the Crystal Palace started, Mr. August Manns has con- 
ducted with his own hand nearly ten thousand orchestral concerts. In 
point of actual numbers the ** Pops"’ must therefore take a back seat. 

We would remind our esteemed contemporary of an old- 
established organization which has been giving chamber 
concerts for many years, and which is at the present time 
very actively engaged in that highly interesting, instruc- 
tive and commendable pursuit, viz., the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club, of Boston, established in 1849. The club 
has been constantly heard in all parts of the United 
States and Canada and in Australia and New Zealand, 
and has during these many years given at least 7,000 
concerts, if not more. Although we have no official 
statistics at hand, yet we believe we are correct in stat- 
ing that the average annual number of concerts given 
by the Mendelssohn in these thirty-eight years. is 200, 
which would bring the total up to about 8,000 concerts 
of chamber music. There is no other similar record in 
the history of music. 


E understard that the sale of seats for the “ posi- 

tively last appearance in America” of Mrs, Patti to- 
night and Friday night at the Metropolitan Opera-House 
is very limited, and that if Mr. Abbey desires large audi- 
ences he must distribute his thousands of unsold tickets 
among deadheads. Although it is announced that these 
are to be Mrs. Patti's “ last appearance in America,” we 
submit the conundrum to our readers by asking how to- 
night’s performance can be the “Jast appearance” if 
Mrs. Patti intends singing on Friday night. We give it 
up. We also desire to be instructed upon another point 
of vital importance on the subject of Patti and Italian 
opera scenes sandwiched between each other. Suppose 
(and the supposition is filled with the awful risk of a 
possibility) that Mr. Abbey, who, it is understood, has a 
five years’ contract with Patti, should within these five 
years scent, with his highly developed managerial nose, 
that the Americans must hear Patti again (orchestra 
seats, $7; dress circle, $5; balcony, $3) before she re- 
tires—from his contract? Suppose! Then neither of 
these two “ positively last appearance in America ” would 
be “last appearance,” would they? But if it is true 
that the New York public is to follow that of Baltimore, 
where Patti did not sing last week as announced, because 
the shrewd Baltimoreans doubted the “ last appearance” 
announcement, and no money should come forth here 
also, just as it did not in Baltimore, then we believe 
these two “positively last appearance”’ will positively 
be the last, and the wicked people who remained away 
and did not purchase Patti performance tickets will find 
that they have been fearfully punished. They will never 
have a chance to hear her again. 


HE cable last week informed us that “ Lohengrin” 

was withdrawn after two performances at the Eden 
Theatre, Paris, upon the suggestion of Premier Goblet, 
who promised Lamoureux government protection in 
case he insisted upon continuing the performances and 
in idemnifying him against pecuniary loss in case Lam- 
oureux would, as the premier wished, for a time at least, 
desist from making Wagner's poetic lyric drama known 





to the benighte] Parisians. Lamoureux, although a 
Frenchman, acted on the German proverb, “ Der Kliigere 
giebt nach” (prudence is the better part of valor), and 
withdrew “ Lohengrin.” The occurrence calls to mind 
two sentences in last week’s MUSICAL COURIER. First, 
we predicted the great artistic success which really at- 
tended the two performances thus far given, and, sec- 
ond, we said that “patriotism and art do not run in 
parallel columns.” They, in fact, seem to run at widely 
divergent angles in Paris just now. And not only in 
Paris, for we read in the Marseilles papers that the mu- 
nicipality of that city has ordered the dismissal of all the 
teachers of Teutonic birth who have hitherto taught in 
the conservatory of that town. Thus the growing 
strength of the anti-German feeling in France is depriv- 
ing one city of good music teachers and another one of 
a great artistic enjoyment. But if the Frenchmen won't 
have “ Lohengrin” and good teachers, why, so much the 
worse for the Frenchmen. It’s their own loss. For the 
justification of the press and the educated part of the 
public it must be said, however, that it is only the mob 
which is thus acting, and that the newspapers, with but 
few and insignificant exceptions, condemn the outcry 
against Wagner and blame the police for their weakness 
in failing to stop the proceedings of the rowdies. 











DUDLEY BUCKS POSITION. 

T is with uncommon pleasure that we call attention to 
the letters of Mr. Dudley Buck quoted in another 
column from the Washington Post. It is not often that 
the watchers in the towns are privileged to see so in- 
spiriting a spectacle as that of a composer protesting 
against the performance of his own work for the sake 
of principle. Mr. Buck has taken a stand which entitles 
him to the gratitude of all those who want to see laid 
broad and clear the foundations of American music. He 
has made the argument withso much cogency and force 
that we will not weaken it by either a restatement or an 
attempt to elaborate it. We wish only to suggest another 
operation of the same principle. Mr. Buck holds that it 
is better for the cause of American music that a work 
should not be performed at all than that it should be 
ogee apg * performed. The Program Committee of 
the M. T. N. A. acted on the same conviction when 
they athe Mr. Van der Stucken and his orchestra to 
give the association concerts next July. Our friends of 
the Indianapolis press should take the lesson to heart. 
No representation is better than misrepresentation. In 
the present stage of musical culture in the United 
States we all know that it is impossible for the musicians 
of some sections to get this intimate acquaintance with 
an orchestra that is essential to successful work in the 
higher forms of composition. No onecan write success- 
fully from merely theoretical knowledge. Music is not 
for the eye but for the ear, and many a great composer, 
even Wagner, the greatest of all writers for orchestra, 
has changed his compositions after hearing them played. 
If the concerts of the M. T. N. A., therefore, are to have 
any educational value, they should employ as perfect an 

orchestra in every respect as is to be had. 











CRITICS AND CRITICS’ CRITICS. 


E ask our readers to spend with us a few moments 
in communion with our esteemed contemporary 
the Zheatre. This journal in a recent number, as a 
preliminary to some observations on Mr. Kelley’s “ Mac- 
beth” music, took the daily newspaper critics (or rather 
those of them who were not convinced that Mr. Kelley 
is worthy of occupying a place beside Wagner in the 
musical Walhalla) to task for their remarks on the 
“Macbeth” music. We have looked in vain for a reply 
in the columns of the 7rzbune and Times. Evidently 
those journals do not consider the Theatre big enough 
game for their hunting. Now, neither would we concern 
ourselves with the utterances of an organ whose only 
aim seems to be to grind out music that shall be sweet 
in the ears of managers and actors, were it not that the 
article in question, while preaching virtue to the critics, 
is at the same time guilty of the worst species of critical 
viciousness. We surrender a considerable portion of the 
space at our command to the Theatre's (or “ Fileur’s ”) 
sermon: 


Mr. Kelley is a young man who has written a piece of music which 
should demand the serious consideration of the New York newspapers as 
the representatives and exponents of the good things in this country. 
‘“‘ Criticisms "’ which explode with idle references to the Pacific Coast, the 
“benighted community” of New York, and ‘roasted peanuts ”’ are not 
at all dignified. It is not the “ critic’s’’ duty to hold up the finger of ridi- 
cule when the drift of opinion indicates a single spark of vital genius. 
Those who would make us feel must feel themselves, and if the critic of a 
newspaper who writes about music progress is a musician, we ought to be 
able to look to him for kindness to men who have the same great art at 
heart, and certainly for all the encourag the ion could warrant. 
Now, Mr. Kelley needs no apology. The young composer has an intel- 
lectuality which allows him to appreciate the atmosphere of Macbeth as 
fully as those who try to make him feed on coloquintida. His life 
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has lingered where music's golden tongue has lapped the milk of its 
gods, and it has been where humanity's sad music has interfused its influ- 
ence, His inspirations have not come from beer ; they have come from a 
brain clear and unfettered, and the young man himself has virtues enough 
to entitle him to honest id jon, not keued by the critic’s innate 
desire to write himself down, ‘I am nothing :f not critical.” 

Now, I do not wish to show any personal feeling here which will 
operate on me with the same results I am relegating to others. The very 
men whom I most do find tault with I have much respect for, and that is 
why I declare to them that they do not realize how serious are their posi- 
tions in their influence on men and things. 

Before coming to the serious question at issue, we 
thank “ Fileur” for the unique contribution which he 
makes in the above to the physiology and dietetics of 
music, We are always willing to learn and confess that 
heretofore we have been as ignorant of the fact that 
music had a golden tongue and lived on milk as we are 
now of the geographical whereabouts of the place where 
the gods give milk, and where “humanity’s sad music 
has interfused its influence,” whatever that may mean. 
Now, as against this style of musical criticism we have 
to say that even the analytical, indiscriminate ridicule 
which the 7zmes indulged in is commendable. There is 
a story that Horace Greely once checked the tendency 
to highfalutin’ of one of his writers by remarking that 
there was too much “ damned fine writing” in his report 
and not enough facts. “Fileur” is sadly afflicted with 
the same tendency. Why this is so is obvious enough 
from the latter part of his article. He knows nothing 
about the subject that he is writing about. With the ut- 
most nonchalance he copies from Mr. Kelley’s own de- 
scriptions of his music, and makes the latter's ridiculous 
utterances his own. What in the name of all the the- 
orists at once do “ Fileur’’ and Mr. Kelley mean by such 
twaddle as this? 

The “ Chorus of Spirits” is extremely delicate in its treatment. Here 
the composer has endeavored to give separate themes to various instru- 
ments which they carry to the end of the piece. The introduction of 
sopranos, altos, tenors and basses by a chorus in alternating imitation of 
spirits, then finally the original song with the entire chorus, triangle, tam- 
bourine, &c., are added one by one, each with its own rhythm, and at last 
chorus and the full orchestra revolve and mingle in the cauldron of sound, 
giving fourteen different themes and rhythms and twenty-seven distinct 
voice progressions. 

We listened to the music with this singular informa- 
tion before us, and heard neither “fourteen different 
themes ” nor “ twenty-seven distinct voice progressions.” 
“ Fileur,” who preaches to the critics for not realizing 
the seriousness of their positions and influence, doesn't 
even seem to know that what he has set down is to any 
half-way intelligent musical connoisseur simply non- 
sense. In fact, there is only one bit of evidence in the 
article that he ‘‘ caught on” to anv portion of the music. 
In the so-called ‘‘ symphonic prelude ” to the fifth act he 
found that “the galloping of the horses was singularly 
true in its imitation,” by which he probably means that 
the music gave a truthful imitation of the galloping of 
horses. But, oh! what a Castanean device, and how 
cheekily the imitation was imitated from Raff and pre- 
decessors without number! Equally naive ts “ Fileur’s ” 
remark to the effect that portions of the tragedy were 
read to brighten the effect of the music, and his mild 
objection that this “ rather disarmed attention and de- 
stroyed the illusion that the music might have brought.” 
We had imagined that the purpose of Mr. Kelley’s music, 
like that of all melodramatic music, was to heighten the 
effect of the play—that Mr. Kelley’s razson d'étre was to 
vitalize Shakespeare, not Mr. Shakespeare’s to vitalize 
Kelley. 

We would advise our esteemed contemporary to con- 
fine itself to coddling the ladies and gentlemen of the 
theatrical stage. Bad as the efforts of the daily papers at 
musical criticism may be, its own are worse. We do, at 
times, get glimpses of intelligence, evidences of adher- 
ence to a good ideal and proofs of acquaintance with the 
literature of music in the columns of the former, but 
the Theatre, like its less fastidious and less virtuous 
contemporaries of the weekly dramatic press, seems to 
know nothing about music, either theoretically or prac- 


tically. 











Jessie Bartlett Davis, the contralto of the National 
Opera Company, has, through her counsel, Howe & Hummel, 
brought suit in the City Court against that company to recover 
$727, the amount of two checks which she received from the 
cashier of the company, bearing the indorsement of Mrs. Jeanette 
M. Thurber. The actress deposited the checks in the Garfield 
National Bank, where she keeps an account. They were dis- 
honored, and she has been requested to make them good. The 
checks, which were given prior to the departure of the company 
for the West, were drawn upon the Second National Bank. 
When the contralto learned that they were not good, she tele- 
graphed her lawyers to see Mr. Thurber. He was seen, but said 
that he was tired of the whole business, and referred the lawyer 
to his wife. Mrs. Thurber’s attorneys were seen, and they ex- 
pressed their willingness to have the matter adjusted, but paid no 
further attention to it. Hence the suit. It is charged that the 
company committed fraud, as it knew that there were no funds in 
bank to meet the checks when they were made. 








Buck’s “Light of Asia.” 


HEN the Choral Society began the study of the 

**Light of Asia” the secretary, Dr. Ernest F. King, 

wrote the composer, Dudley Buck, informing him of that fact, 

expressing the pleasure with which the work had been received 

by the members of the society and stating that it would be pre- 

sented some time in February with organ accompaniment. In 
reply the following was received : 

126 Amiry-st., Brooxtyn, N, Y. 

My Dear Sir—I heartily app the pli which the Choral 
Society of Washington proposes to pay me, but I am forced to be ungracious 
and say that I should very deeply deprecate any such performance. 

I do not exaggerate in the least when I say that I had rather that the 
* Light of Asia "’ should never be publicly given than that it should be given 
without an orchestra, 

The nature of the subject, the whole Oriental coloring, makes the orches- 
tral accompaniment of this work a vital thing. No matter how relatively 
interesting the voice parts might prove, they do not make it, nor does the 
orchestra, but the union of the two. I would not be thought vain in saying 
that I know of comparatively few works of a choral nature which would so 
utterly Jose their true significance as would the “ Light of Asia,”’ if given 
without a good orchestra, Not only is it actually impossible to properly play 
the accompaniments upon an organ, but, in case of such attempt, a new and 
foreign tone color, utterly at variance with the character of the whole work, 
would be added, bitterly misrepresenting me as its composer. I sincerely 
trust that your society may reconsider and postpone until they can do me 
simple justice. In conclusion I must say, my dear sir, that I have rarely 
been called upon to write a letter so disagreeable to myself as this. I more 
than appreciate the enterprise shown by an organization willing to take upa 
large American work, but I also wish to bide my time for proper representa- 
Deeply regretting the necessity of writing you thus, I remain, very 
Duptey Buck. 





tion, 
truly yours, 

A reply was sent immediately, stating the difficulties that lay 
in the way of a performance of the work with orchestra, viz.: 
The lack of a local organized orchestra and the want of a music 
hall. He was told that the only available place would not hold 
enough people to meet the expense of an out-of-town orchestra, 
and that while the society had every desire to do the work justice 
and honor the wishes of the composer, they did not feel that they 
should refrain entirely from the study of large choral works be- 
cause of local circumstances. To this Mr. Buck replied : 

My Dear S1x—Almost all the oratorios and many (even secular) cantatas 
may be given_without orchestra, but with organ, and still lose comparatively lit- 
tle. The essence of the work, then, lies in the vocal parts, and the orchestral 
* tone color ” is, in general, the same from beginning toend. Notso in other 
works where the orchestra has arole of far greater significance than ‘merely 
that of accompanying the voices. To this latter class I claim the “ Light of 
Asia ” to belong. 

At this time in our musical history the first public performance of a large 
American work is of more than [merely local significance. | am now speak- 
ing not of my work only, but of the American cause, of the hupes of the fu- 
ture and for younger men, By not giving a work its adequate and proper ren- 
dering at the outset, you hinder, not advance, the progress of American 
musical art. Had my work already been given in its completeness, had it 
been judged by a fairly adequate performance, for what it is, not for what it 
is not, I should, in your case, simply confine myself to an expression of re- 
gret, partially consoled by the compliment the Washington Choral Society 
propose to give me. As it is, I owe it to myself to protest against such a first 
performance. 

I appreciate your courtesy in offering to make any public statement in re- 
gard to the matter which I may desire. 1 am anxious to go on record in this 
matter, for, to my mind, it involves far more than the personal interest of the 
undersigned. I look at it from the standpoint of a principle affecting many 
American works yet to come, and believe for myself and my colleagues that 
our motto and our true interest is found in the American line: 

‘* Learn to labor and to wait.” 
Very truly yours, Dupiey Buck, 

Influenced by these letters, the society determined to give the 
work with its proper orchestral setting and secure one of the 
theatres for the performance. Through one of the music stores 
they were informed by the New York house of Novello, Ewer & 
Co., the London publishers, that manuscript orchestral parts 
could be had. As soon as a date could be secured from the man- 
ager of the theatre correspondence was entered into-with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Theodore Thomas and others. None 
of these could be obtained for the date when the theatre could 
be had, Steps were then taken to form an orchestra for the oc- 
casion from local talent. On applying for the orchestral parts it 
was learned that they were in London. They were cabled for 
and the reply came that they had not been copied and could not 
be obtained, As it was impossible to postpone the performance, 
the idea of an orchestra was abandoned.— Washington Post. 








Willis Nowell. 
R. WILLIS NOWELL, the Boston violinist, 
whose picture appears on the front page of this week’s 
Musica Courikr, is an American, born in Portsmouth, N. H. 
He showed talent for the violin at an early age and received the 
first training on his chosen instrument from that veteran and ex- 
cellent teacher, Mr. Jules Eichberg, of Boston. Later on Mr. 
Nowell went to Berlin, where he played before the great Joachim, 
who immediately accepted him as a pupil. Mr. Nowell remained 
under Joachim’s personal instruction for four years, and then 
went to Paris for one year. During the latter part of these five 
years of study he made a successful début as an artist at the Ber- 
lin Sing Academie and also appeared in many others of the larger 
cities of Europe. 

Mr. Nowell returned to this country a little over a year ago, and 
has since appeared in many important concerts. His début 
before an American audience was made in Boston at one of the 
Symphony Society concerts under Mr. William Gericke, when 
Mr. Nowell played the Mendelssohn concerto. His first appear- 
ance in New York was made at one of the recent popular con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Opera-House, when, under Theodore 
Thomas’s conductorship, he performed the Max Bruch G minor 
concerto. About this latter appearance detailed favorable criti- 
cism was given in these columns at the time, and will readily be 





remembered by our readers. The violin upon which Mr. Nowell 
performed is a genuine Stradivarius of the grand pattern made 
in the year 1715. 








New Music. 

ITH this article we use up the driftwood which 
has been accumulating in our office for two or three 
years. It may be possible that we have some printed music on 
hand, but it is just as well to mention now, once for all, that we 
do not propose to receive printed music under any circumstances. 
No first-class firm ever publishes separate pieces in music-type, 

and we take no notice of anything which is not first class. 

We have before us a polonaise in C (op. 37), by Constantin 
Sternberg. This is issued by a New York publishing house and 
is not a very excellent specimen of mechanical work, for the paper 
is not very good and the engraving seems a little ‘' thick.” 

As for the composition itself, it is certainly very skillfully 
written, but it seems to be devoid of inspiration. We do not wish 
to be unkind, but we feel convinced that this polonaise was 
written to order. The principal theme is fairly good, the inter- 
mezzo in F major is better, and the ensuing passage, leading to 
the resumption of the first motif, is excellent in every way, and 
yet Mr. Sternberg has done much better and more satisfactory 
work, 

We are indebted to Messrs. Rohlfing & Co., of Milwaukee, for 
the first and second volumes of Riemann’s ‘‘ Comparative Piano- 
forte School,” which has just been issued by that enterprising 
firm. It will be only just to defer extended criticism until the pub- 
lication of the third and fourth volumes, which complete the work, 
For the present we will merely remark that the numbers before us 
cover a great deal of ground, and we especially notice some curi- 
ous methods of playing single-note scales which must be surpris- 
ing to old-time teachers. The paper is good and the engraving 
excellent, as one will naturally expect from this house. 

From Memphis (Tenn.) we receive two songs by August Hoff- 
man, which are issued by H. G. Hollenberg, although the copy- 
right is taken out by Mr. Hoffman. These songs are entitled 
“Fly, Birdling” and ‘* I'll Always Love.” 

These songs are really quite pretty, and not musically ungram- 
matical either ; the ‘‘ Fly, Birdling” is much the prettier of the 
two, although such things are matters of taste; the melody is 
creditable and there is an agreeable musical flavor about it. 

From Mr. C. W. Held, whois apparently a Brooklyn publisher, 
we have seven or eight pieces, most of which are instrumental ; 
none of them are excellent, although the most tolerable is a little 
** Melody,” by Kranich ; there are three sets of waltzes by Walter 
A. Dolan, which are as alike as peas in a pod; also a ‘* Chap- 
lain’s Mareh,” by H. B. Dodworth, which is dedicated to Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher; this production appeared in 1886, Mr. 
Beecher died early in the present year. There are also two or 
three songs of perfectly unobjectionable sentiments and quite ob- 
jectionable music. The paper is very good and the engraving does 
fairly well, but—cannot Brooklyn do a little better than this for 
music ? 








FOREICN NOTES. 





.... The sculptor Weissbrodt, of Bayreuth, has on sale a 
mask of Liszt, taken from the corpse a few hours after death, 

....Mr. Gaston Salvayre has issued a pianoforte edition of 
his new opera, ‘‘La Dame de Montsoreau.” The opera is to 
be produced shortly in Brussels. 

. +. Two of the prizes founded at St. Petersburg by Anton 
Rubinstein are to be open to musicians of all nations, one being for 
a pianoforte concerto, the other for pianoforte playing, the compe- 
titions in each case not taking place until the year 1890. 

.... Aposthumous operetta, entitled “ Mozart,” by Albert 
Lortzing, the famous composer of ‘‘ Czaar und Zimmermann,” 
** Der Wildschiitz,” ‘‘ Undine,” and equally well-known works, 
was recently advertised for sale for 150 marks (about $37). 
Angelo Neumann, of Prague, purchased the score, which is an 
undoubtedly genuine one, for that bagatelle. 

.-.The sixty-fourth Netherrhenisch Musical Festival 
will be held at Diisseldorf at Whitsuntide. Hans Richter, of 
Vienna, and music director Julius Tausch, of Dtisseldorf, will be 
the conductors, The soloists will be Eugen D’Albert, Mrs. Rosa 
Sucher, Miss Hermine Spies, Gudehus the tenor and Plank the 
baritone. On the first day Hindel’s oratorio, *‘ Jonas,” will be 
performed. On the second, the prelude to Wagner's “ Die 
Meistersinger,” a cantata by Bach, a piano concerto, to be plaved 
by D’Albert, the ‘* Academic Overture,” by Brahms, a cantata, 
by Weber and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica” symphony. The third day 
will open with a Berlioz overture, and the remainder of the pro- 
gram will, as usual, be given up to the soloists. 

.+..-The body of the composer Rossini was buried 
on the 3d inst. at Florence, Italy, in the church of Santa Croce, 
with imposing ceremonies. Orations were delivered by the Mayor 
of Florence, the French consul, the tenor Tamberlik, and others. 
The procession that followed the funeral-car to the church was 
composed of over one hundred societies, representing various 
countries, and a host of distinguished persons, The streets 
through which the procession passed were strewn with flowers, 
Many houses were draped and flags were displayed at half-mast 
everywhere. When the cortége reached the church a choir of 
600 persons, standing on the steps of the edifice, sang the famous 
prayer from ‘‘ Mosé in Egitto.” The coffin was lowered into the 
tomb amid many signs of sympathetic feeling. 
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PERSONALS. 
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JORDAN.—Mr, Jules Jordan sang at Montreal Wednesday 
evening in Haydn's oratorio, ‘‘ The Seasons.” The Daily 
Herald of that city has the following notice of his performance : 
‘*Mr. Jordan, the tenor, is without doubt the most artistic heard 
in Montreal since Winkelman ; his interpretation is original and 
correct, and his cavatina, * Distressful Nature Fainting Sinks,’ 
won for him a grand ovation.” 

HENRY WOLFSOHN’S RETURN.—Mr, Henry Wolfsohn, 
the manager of the Musin-Trebelli concerts, has returned from 
the far West after a successful tour with those artists. Mr. 
Wolfsohn has received a cablegram from Anton Seidl from Berlin 
in which Mr. Seidl announced that he will be in New York in 
October. 

Pror. W. H. Le1s.—One of the most popular teachers 
and directors of the West is Prof. W. H. Leib, of Kansas City. 
He directs choruses in Kansas City and Leavenworth and is also 
director of the Kansas City Philharmonic Society. 

“NERO” WITHOUT L’ALLEMAND.—At a performance 
of ‘* Nero" in San Francisco by the National Opera Company, the 
part sung by L’Allemand was excluded on account of the non- 
payment of her salary. L’Ailemand was advised by her attorney 
not to sing, and she did not sing in consequence. The matter 
was subsequently patched up and she sang in ‘* Martha.” 

MASINI.—Masini, the tenor, who has just left Milan for 
Buenos Ayres, where he has an engagement, takes with him his 
private physician, his secretary, and two valets de chambre, to say 
nothing of a courier who has been dispatched in advance to make 
arrangements for the accommodation of the illustrious traveler and 
his retinue. The tenor can well afford the state which he affects. 
He is to sing fifty times in all, and he is to receive £30,000 for 
his services. This is at the rate of something like a quarter of a 
million a year; but a tenor cannot sing every day, and as a 
matter of fact the performances are to be spread over a period of 
But even £6,000 a month is not bad pay as the 








five months. 
times go. 
PARTELLO.—The daughter of the American consul at 
Diisseldorf, Miss Cara L. Partello, seems to be a young pianiste 
of most excellent attainments. She recently played Mendels- 
sohn’s G minor concerto at a soiree of the Dilettanti Orchestra 
Society of that city, when she was heartily praised by the local 
press, and our own correspondent writes on the subject as fol- 
lows : ‘* Miss Cara Partello, a young American residing at pres- 
ent with her family in Ditisseldorf, proved herself, in the excellent 
performance of Mendelssohn’s G minor piano concerto, to be a 
very estimable pianiste. The fine natural gifts of the youthful 
artiste have been developed to a high degree of culture at the Con- 
servatory of Musicin Stuttgart. Her interpretation of the second 
movement especially, which she had worked out with the utmost 
conscientiousness, testified to her fine ability. Her touch and 
the charming clearness and simplicity of her conception are 
praiseworthy. The audience would undoubtedly have been 
greatly pleased if Miss Partello had given an additional piece.” 
Norpica.—When Mrs. Nordica recently sang at a Phil- 
harmonic concert she gave promise of attaining a satisfactory 





position as a concert singer, a task far more difficult of accom- | 
plishment than any transitory success won at the opera. By her | 
delivery of the part of Z/sie in the performance of ‘* The Golden 
Legend” at the Albert Hall on Saturday last the American lady | 


took another step in advance. She, indeed, sang the music ad- | 
mirably, especially so as to the prayer and to the solo in the scene 
by the seashore. Mrs. Nordica has, of course, had little ex- | 
perience as an oratorio vocalist, and she is doubtless unaware that | 
facial expression and theatrical gestures are considered out of | 
place on the platform. The fault is a trifling one and it can 
readily be abandoned. But that the lady has a future as a con- 
cert singer, if she elect to take it, there cannot be the smallest 
doubt.—London Figaro, 

GouNoOD.—-Gounod is just now giving all his time to the 
mass which he is composing for the cathedral at Rheims. The 
work will be produced at a grand ceremonial in the cathedral, 
under the auspices of the Archbishop of Rheims, at whose re- 
quest Gounod composed the mass 

MALTEN.—A telegram from Dresden to the Berlin 
Boersen Courier says that King Albert of Saxony has bestowed 
the golden royal medal of Saxony, virtuti et ingenio, upon Miss 
Theresa Malten, the prima donna of the Dresden Court Opera, 
the lady who will in all probability take Lilli Lehmann’s place at 
the Metropolitan Opera-House here next season. 

RUBINSTEIN.—Anton Rubinstein’s oldest daughter, | 
Annette, who is said to be a charming young lady, was married | 
on the 24th ult. to Sergei de Rebesoff, a Russian nobleman of | 
means. Rubinstein was present at the wedding, which took 
place at his residence, *‘ Peterhof,” near St. Petersburg. 


STRAUSS AND SOLOMON.—Johann Strauss, the eminent 
waltz and operetta composer, is about to be divorced from his | 
third wife ; at least, he has applied to the Siebenbitirger divorce 
court for proceedings to that effect. His English colleague, Mr. 
Edward Solomon, on the other hand, has just entered for the 
fourth time into the bonds of matrimony. He who once was the 
husband of Miss Lilly Gray, Miss Edith Bland and Miss Lillian | 
Russell, is now wedded to Hortense Schneider, the Paris sou- | 

Hortense Schneider is considerably older than Mr. Solo- | 
mon. She was the original Grand Duchess of Gérolstein in | 
Offenbach’'s well-known opera, and appeared as the heroine of a 


brette. 





number of his other works. She has long been known as one of 
the celebrities of the Parisian opera-bouffe stage and is reputed to 
be rich. In September a new opera bouffe by Messrs. Stephens 
and E. Solomon will, it is stated, be produced at the Strand 
Theatre, Londou. 


De WiT.—Mr. Paul de Wit, the able and amiable editor 
of our transatlantic contemporary, the Zeitschrift fir Instru- 
mentenbau, has opened a highly interesting museum of old musi- 
cal instruments at Leipsic. Mr. de Wit is one of the finest con- 
noisseurs living in Europe to-day, and is an excellent performer 
on that now antiquated but very beautiful instrument, the viola 
da gamba, 


OFFENBACH.—The widow of Jacques Offenbach recently 
died at Paris. Hermine Offenbach was a beautiful woman, a 
tender and loving wife and a good mother, Since the death of 
her husband, and afterward the loss of her talented young son, 
she took no more interest in anything except in the occasional re- 
vivals of some of her husband’s works. She had many friends, 
and her death was mourned by the poor, for she was very 
charitable. 

HEIMENDAHL CONDUCTS AND PLAyYs.—At the grand 
charitable concert given by the Baltimore Philharmonic Society 
and by a part of the Baltimore Oratorio Society at the Academy 
of Music in that city last week, Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl con- 
ducted and also played Wilhelmj's arrangement for the violin of 
the ‘ Preisslied” from the ‘ Meistersinger.’”’ Mr. George 
Schaeffer, the concertmaster of the Philharmonic, conducted the 
orchestral accompaniment to Mr. Heimendahl's solo. 

WAGNER.—Mr. Seidl being asked one day whether he be- 
lieved that Wagner would retain his present popularity, replied 
that he not only. believed it but knew it; and for this reason : 
The future belongs to the young of the present generation ; and 
the young men and women who are at present studying at the 
German conservatories (he might have included the French, Bel- 
gian and American) are almost without exception enthusiastic 
Wagnerites, notwithstanding the most strenuous and persistent 
efforts on the part of their archaic teachers to repress this musi- 
cal heresy—efforts in which they are assisted by the majority of the 
critics, who also are almost invariably of the older generation. In 
New York, on the other hand, almost all the critics are young 
men, fresh and receptive to new and revolutionary impressions ; 
hence the strongly Wagnerian tone of the New York press, which 
has frequently excited comment in England and Germany. 

There are indications, however, that even the conservative con- 
servatory professors are beginning to come under the influence of 
the spirit of the times : for the author of the best musical lexicon 
in existence, Dr. Riemann, of the Hamburg Conservatory, has 
come to the conclusion that the theory of harmony needs a com- 
plete revision, and has therefore written a treatise based on Wag- 
nerian principles. Dr. Riemann has also just completed an 
‘*Opera Lexicon,” which should be in every amateur’s library. 
It contains the titles and dates of the performance of all the 
operas ever produced, with brief and clear synopses of the plots 
of the more important ones.—H. 7. Finck in the Ephoc. 








HOME NEWS. 





——Ovide Musin, the violinist, will play in Kansas City 
on May 13 at Professor Leib’s benefit concert. 


We understand that Mrs. Herbert-Foerster, who 





| sang at the Metropolitan Opera-House last season, has been 


engaged for the Vienna Opera. 

—Mr. August Hyllested has severed his connection with 
the Chicago Musical College. The details of the apparent mis- 
understanding have not reached us. 

A young violinist, at present residing in Berlin and 
studying under Joachim, of the name of Marum, will very likely 
come to this country this summer and locate in Chicago. 

Mr. Julius Hinrichs, brother of Mr. Gustave Hinrichs, 
has just returned from Germany, where he has been studying the 
‘cello under Griitzmacher. He will locate in San Francisco. 

“ As the law is construed by the Court of Appeals,” 
says Mayor Becker, of Buffalo, ‘* not one of our German singing 
societies would be safe in holding a rehearsal if they dared to have 
a drop of beer.” 

Boston is soon to lose one of her musical directors 
who has been prominently identified with the theatrical profession 
of that city for nearly twenty years. Mr. John J. Braham, the 
present leader of the Globe Theatre orchestra, has accepted an 
offer from the management of the New York Casino for next 
season. 














A benefit entertainment will take place at Chickering 
Hall Friday afternoon, May 13. It will be complimentary to the 
ladies known as the Martens Damen, who comprise the organiza- 
tion known as originators of the famous ‘‘Cat Duet.” The 
ladies will have the assistance and co-operation of Arditi, Del 
Puente, Novaro, Abramoff and Sapio of the Patti Opera Com- 
pany, by kind permission of Mr. Henry E. Abbey. Aimée will 
be heard for the first time in song this season, while Mr. W. H. 





| Fitzgerald, in addition to managing the stage, will be heard in 


selections from opera. 

Patti did not sing in Baltimore last Friday night as 
announced, Her agent received a telegram from Mr. Abbey an- 
nouncing that this was her decision, about 6 o'clock last Thurs- 





| day evening. She gives as her reason for not singing that the | 


weather is too warm, and she is too much fatigued after her 








Washington experience. This may be true, but there are some 
who think that the remarkably small advance sale of seats had 
something to do with the diva’s decision. The last time she sang 
in Baltimore every seat in the house was sold several days before 
the concert. This time the box-sheet was open all the week, yet 
seats could be had at any time on the day before the concert in 
any part of the house. Orchestra seats were offered at $7. Not 
more than one-quarter of these were sold. iw the dress circle and 
upper gallery seats were $2 to $5. The money for seats pur- 
chased in advance was, of course, refunded. 


Once again Patti is to take an operatic farewell of 
New York—at the usual prices, The great diva seems to be a 
patty which is never done. On this subject a poet says, after the 
style of Byron: 
Fare thee well ! and if another 
Chance I get to fare thee well, 
Nicolini’s qualms I’li smother 
And gaily face the chestnut bell ! 
Fare thee well, boys with high collars ! 
Wheresoe’r my voice shall roam, 
I shan't forget the triple dollars 
You paid to hear my “* Home, Sweet Home 





Fare thee well! and this fond linnet 
Wishes here the truth to tell ; 
That every time there’s money in it 
She'll come round and fare thee well ! 
—New York World. 

Mr. Louis E. Waehner appeared before Judge Barrett 
in Supreme Court Chambers last Wednesday and argued upon 
a motion in the suit brought by Mrs. Fursch-Madi against Mana- 
ger Charles E. Locke, of the American Opera Company, to 
recover $6,000 damages for breach of contract. Mr. Waehner, 
counsel for the defendant, asked to have a commission appointed 
to take Manager Locke’s testimony in California, as his client was 
at present there with the opera company. Mr. Abe Hummel, for 
Mrs. Fursch-Madi, opposed the motion, saying that it was very 
strange Mr. Waehner had not taken Mr. Locke’s testimony before 
he left the city, since it was a well-known fact that he was soon to 
leave, and that the neglect to do this looked very much like a 
premeditated intention to delay the trial. Judge Barrett remarked 
that it did look very strange, but he granted the moving lawyer 
twenty days in which to have a commission issued to San Francisco 
and returned for use at the trial of the suit. 


——A portion of the Tagliapietra-Careno Opera Company 
arrived last week On the steamer Philadelphia from La Guayra. 
The company left on February 17 for Caracas, where they had 
an eight weeks’ engagement in Guzman Blanco’s Theatre. The 
season was not a success. On the opening night, when ‘*Un 
Ballo in Maschera ” was given, there was a good house, but not 
afterward, The reason given by members of the company was 
that the people did not like President Blanco, and would not pat- 
ronize his house. He had guaranteed $40,000 to Tagliapietra be- 
fore the company started, so that salaries were paid. Amiery, one 
of the sopranos, was not paid Easter week, however, and refused 
tosing. Brambilla, another soprano, became sick, and the season 
was closed after seven weeks. The company did not like their 
trip, and do not hesitate to say so. The operas given were 
** Lucia di Lammermoor,” ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” ‘* Aida,” ‘ Tro- 
vatore,” ‘‘ Traviata,” ‘‘ La Favorita,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘ Faust” 
and ‘‘ Norma.” Both Tagliapietra and Careno remained in Cara- 
cas, but will return to New York this week. 








A short time since this column presented the opinion 
of Mr. Smalley, or perhaps it was Mr. Smalley’s musical mentor, 
cabled to the New York 7ridune, which ranked Mrs. Henschel 
as a singer next to Patti. We were not at all credulous in repro- 
ducing it, and it seemed almost effrontery, but the petted opera 
singer and the woman of unaffected manners and sweet ways have 
each been heard so close upon the other that we are forced to ad- 
mit the correspondent made no rash statement, The two singers 
are so diametrically opposed in what they do and are that com- 
parison of their merits is rather hazardous, and we do not care to 
attempt it; but when Patti goes through our midst in so high- 
handed a fashion and leaves so little behind her, while the charm 
of the other’s singing is all the while felt, there is need of some- 
body to pierce the bubble and find out if clever management is 
all that is necess ary to elect any person ‘‘ singer to the world till 
death ;”’ to keep thousands prostrate before an idol whose one 
illustrious gift, a beautiful voice and manner of using it, is her 
only possession. The absurdity and deceit of Patti’s annual 
‘** farewell’ progressions round the world, singing barren 
operas, utterly satisfied in a parrot’s work, greedily selfish 
in exacting an enormous fee for what affords no possible com- 
pensation, should be brought to an end. A public willing to be 
duped by adroit managers into paying $6 to hear any woman 
sing Violetta’s music in ‘‘ La Traviata” ought never to ‘be al- 
lowed a decent musical gratification, and the utter servility of a 
species of Boston’s amusement patrons to this fraud is quite incom- 
prehensible. We say amusement public, for the Patti audiences 
are not musical, save those in the upper tiers who go to study and 
admire the method of the singer ,which is indeed perfect. To fit 
the punishment to the crime we should consign any musical friend 
of ours who knowingly wasted $6 on a performance of ‘* Traviata” 
with Patti to a life in which there were no Beethoven symphonies, 
no ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” or “ Orpheus ;” which pro- 
hibited Berlioz even, and, were he advanced in his catholicity, no 
‘* Tristan” or ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” We would add Brahms, 
too, if we cared to raise a laugh at the expense of our seriousness 
on the faces of those engines of: public opinion—the critics—who 
consider Brahms as only mild lunacy expressed in sixths and 
' tenths. —Boston Evening Traveller, 
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Let Her R. |. P. 

ROM England the sad news has been cabled that 
Mr. Mapleson has once more failed with Italian opera in 
London. The Zimes, which has never been accused of prejudice 
against Italian opera, had the following dispatch on Sunday : 


Mr. Mapleson’s season of Italian opera closes next week with a benefit to 
the luckless manager. The present season has been anything but remunera. 


Pittsburgh. 
Pirrssurcn, Pa., April a9. 
MONG the things that happened recently was the perform- 
ance of Beethoven's ** Septet,” for the first time, at the Robert Blum 
Minnerchor concert, Mr. John Larnert playing the first violin, Let us hope 
for more frequent ambition of this kind. 
Much interest was attached to the first appearance here of Gericke's or- 
chestra. Comparisons with Thomas’s band were frequent, and as far as your 





tive, although there has been occasionally a good house. Mr. Mapl 
enjoyed the services of several good people, but the operas have been put on 
the stage in a careless, happy-go-lucky style that has brought forth its own 
fruit. 

Notwithstanding his promises to reform, Mr. Mapleson seems 
to have relied largely on the old barrel-organ repertory, so that 
we have here one more illustration of the fact that Italian opera 
without Patti does not pay. To-day Italian opera means Patti. 
So long as Patti continues to sing its prostrate body will continue 
to exhibit convulsive signs of life ; and then will follow its tomb 
and its monument, with the following epitaph : 

Here Lies 
ITALIAN OPERA 
(1594—1894) 

Died from excessive pandering to a primitive and crude musical 
taste—a taste for mere tunefulness and ingless orn lati 
at the expense of dramatic truthfulness, harmonic variety and 
orchestral elaboration. 





—H. 7. Finck, in the Epoch. 


Let the Bands Play. 
HE following editorial from the New York Sun 
is worthy of reproduction : 
LET THE BANDS PLAY. 

On Wednesday night the president of the Board of Aldermen 
and a police commissioner made a tour of the town in search of 
unlicensed and forbidden music—that is, music performed in the 
presence of beer drinking. They did not hear a note. All the 
old saloons that used to be so attractive to droppers in through 
the various forms of music provided were silent, and some of 
them were shut, 

Formerly one of the most important of these saloons was the 
Volks Garden, in the Bowery, where great numbers of people, 
doubtless a great many Germans among them, used to go and 
pass a pleasant evening. This was open, but there were very few 
people there, and most of the chairs were piled up on the tables. 
The owner said that the prohibition of music had driven almost 
all his business away. The Atlantic Garden, another great re- 
sort, contained perhaps half the number of customers that it used 
to hold at the hour of the president’s and commissioner's visit ; 
and at one well-known place, where no business was going on, 
the proprietor was playing cards with his wife. 

It appears by this adventure of Messrs. Beekman and Voorhis 
that the former customers of the principal saloons inspected on 
Wednesday night were attracted there more by the music than 
bythe beer, They were lovers of music rather than lovers of 
drink. The performances in these places were often of very de- 
cided merit, such as all sensible musicians might enjoy, but the 
prohibition has driven visitors off, It may be said in rep'y that 
if anybody likes music, he can go to the place where it is given 
regularly for admission fees, But that is not what is wanted. 
The Volks Garden people prefer a free and easy atmosphere into 
which they can stroll casually and sit where they like and chet 
comfortably, with little or no restrictions upon decent conduct. 
The beer they bought and enjoyed doubly under such conditions 
they regarded as much as a sort of entrance fee as anything else, 
and merely a return to the proprietor for furnishing them such a 
convenient place to pass an hour in a way most agreeable to them- 
selves, 

That they cannot do so now is both absurd and outrageous. 














Communication. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
LLOW me to supplement the remarks in the last edition of 
your paper, by stating that, while the greater part of my study was 
done with Mr. Clarence Eddy, I have also received some very valuable in- 
struction from Mr. S. P. Warren in organ playing. 


Very sincerely, Frank Tart. 


New York, May 6, 1887. 


Heimendahi Elected. 
HE gratifying information has been received by us 
that W. Edward Heimendahl has just been elected, by the 
committee having charge of the matter, as conductor of the great 
German singing festival which is to take place in Baltimore in 
1888. This step assures a successful artistic result and will inspire 
the Baltimore singing societies, which will participate, with con- 
fidence and enthusiasm. It is also an evidence that Mr. Heimen_ 
dah!’s rapid advancement to a position of influence and power in 
the musical affairs of the Monumental City was due to the popu- 
lar conclusion that he possesses abilities as a conductor and mu- 
sician which entitle him to a place in the very front rank of the 
profession in this country, and that in consequence of this his ser- 
vices, when it was possible to secure them for the festival, had to 
be sought. 
THE MusIcaL Courier finds in his election an indorsement of 


its opinion when it advised the Baltimore committee to make Hei- 
mendah! the festival conductor, and it is with considerable pride 
that we record the fact. And now fora splendid program and a 
successful festival at Baltimore in 1888 under the baton of Edward 
Heimendahl. 














——aAt the last Haydn concert in Baltimore, Ella Earle 
was the so,rano and Maud Powell the violinist. 
“ The Pyramid,” a new comic opera, music by Charles 
Puerner and libretto by Puerner and Caryl Florio, will have its 





correspondent is entitled to an opinion he would prefer to wait till works of 
more importance and of greater technical di ds are d before he 
concedes what others magnanimously, though unjustly, term the best orches- 
tra ever heard in this city. It takes more than the mere words to prove 
that, When enthusiasm and vim were required we missed it ; conservatism and 
dignity were abundantly manifest, but with the works chosen little else 
could be expected. The reception accorded both conductor and orchestra 
was liberal and th hly sp 

The programs consisted of works making but moderate demands, either tech- 
nically or in conception, and produced a corresponding effect. The applause 
that foll d the * Tannha ” overture is proof that other similar works 
could have been given with perfect assurance of public success. The musi- 
cians were unanimous in the verdict of the programs being very weak. We 
shall hope that future visits will be accompanied by greater works, if 
Thomas’s standard shall be brought into comparison, 

Of the soloists the palm must be extended te Miss Aus der Ohe. Such 
elastic emotion and expression, associated with ease and well-nigh perfect 
technic, make her performances highly enjoyable and stand at once in bold 
relief as specimens of pianism that are worthy of earnest imitation. 

Mr. Kneisel, who either produces a remarkably beautiful tone on his vio- 
lin or has an exceptionally fine instrument, was heard in a brief solo in 
Hindel’s “* Largo’ (a melody afterward taken up by all the violins). 
We regret that he did not have a better opportunity to display his talents. 
Mr. Loeffler, who has a very small though sympathetic tone, played the 
concerto with much ease, Mrs. Hastreiter did net impress us so favorably. 
That some portions of her voice are very good is true, but some ill-advised 
persons circulated comparisons with Carey, which were, of course, detri- 
mental. Heroic or dramatic music may be her proper sphere, the lyric cer- 
tainly is not. 

Mr, Giese, who is a favorite here, played exceedingly well. He made 
much of so uneven a work, and deserves unstinted praise for his clever in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. James P, McCollum directed the cantata. The soloists were quite 
unequal, at times very good, but Mr. Amberson’s singing in several instances 
was simply disastrous. The chorus sang gloriously when it felt sure, and 
was effectively balanced by the full orchestra. The cantata seemed weari- 
some upon a second hearing, when it showed how much it is “long drawn 
out.” 

What shall be said of detailed criticism bestowed upon a composition not 
played, even if it is the “‘ most popular work” by that composer? Such 
was the case in reviewing the second rhapsody by Liszt, when the twelfth 
was played. Not to know the latter is excusable ; not to know the former 
is, indeed, inexcusable, at least so say we. 

A further curiosity was an advertisement which gleefully announced Miss 
Aus der Ohe as “‘ the greatest living pianiste in this country.” So say we, too, 
only in a different sense, possibly, as she shows the greatest vitality we have 
observed among the pianists in this country. 

The Boston Ideals gave us a week of light operas. We only attended the 
first performance of ** The Daughter of the Regiment,” this being the only 
novelty presented. This week Emma Abbott inflicts her art (trills (?), sus- 
tained tones (?), and graceful (?) acting) upon our indulgent community. As 
we wished to “ kill two birds with one stone’? we went to hear “* Lucretia 
Borgia ’’—comical tragedv. “ Little Emma” reigns supreme this season as 
prima donna assoluta, a great gain to “ grand opera.”” 

The last chamber concert was conspicuous for a program that contained X. 
Scharwenka’s quartet, op. 37, a work so ponderous that a single hearing 
seems almost unsatisfactory ; in fact,the character seems to have outgrown 
the capabilities of the few instruments to which they are intrusted. Asa 
novelty, played by Mr. Ruhe, the sonate for ’cello, by F. Zitterbart, of this 
city, was worthy of the place it held. If in invention the work is a little 
weak, atonement is found in a fluent treatment and in some spots is harmoni- 
cally i Tts was appropriately liberal and hearty. 

Mrs. Schaarschmidt sang an air by Hiindel and two songs by Lassen. Of 
the latter, the “ Solitude” was the best, not only of the evening but of the 
three concerts in which she appeared. It was a befitting climax to her share 
of artistic participation. We shall cherish the hope that next season the 
harvest will be reaped of the good seed sown. 

Mr. Salmon is preparing an unusually interesting program for his last re- 
cital, that takes place on May o. Spinx. 




















Nashville’s May Festival. 
NASHVILLE, May s. 

ASHVILLE’S third May Festival has taken place. Through 

the untiring efforts of Prof. F. A. Welter, an orchestra of about 
twenty persons was brought. from Cincinnati, and Mr. Henry Burck (the 
handsome young violinist) from Louisville, to give a series of concerts, which, 
with the aid of six Nashville musical lights, was to be recognized as a May 
festival. 
People do not “ festival” much in this town, especially during race week, 
when a new driving-park and the finest horses in the world are coining money 
for well-hedged betting-book men. Beer and Beethoven are good in winter, 
but brandy and betting-books take the confectionery in the sweet spring- 
time, 
The concerts were given in the barn-like skating-rink called Amusement 
Hall. The peculiar placing of the orchestra most assuredly marred the effect 
of the instrumentation. On the extreme right of the conductor, Professor 
Welter, behind a huge Decker piano, the kettle-drums and brass instruments 
were grouped, two by two, Before these pieces were three second violins, 
one viola, one double-bass, one violoncello, then three first violins, Henry 
Burck the centre of this semi-circle. Behind the first violins were two 
flutes, two piccolos, two clarinets, two bass clarinets and oboe. The effect 
was, to say the least, miserably shrieky and blasty at times, the tone-coloring 
marred by the power of the wind instruments, and no bass but the blare of 
trumpets and roll of drums audible, 
The gem of the first evening's concert was Miss Mary Weber’s playing of 
Saint-Saéns’s second concerto for piano and orchestra, a composition affording 
ample scope for versatility of interpretation and intelligent phrasing. Miss 
Weber was fully equal to the requirements of this author’s kaleidoscopic 
genius’; her mastery of technical difficulties, her clear comprehension of the 
thematic conception and subsequent working out, gave evidence of earnest 
musicianly training and power to lead others aright in the study of piano 
music, Miss Weber is the director of music in Dr. Ward's celebrated school, 
Mr. Burck’s playing of the Mendelssohn concerto for violin and orchestra 
was scholarly and artistic. There is a student-like conscientiousness in all he 
does, which accords well with his handsome boyish face and figure, but one 
longs for the repose of inspiration, the looking over and beyond the humanity 
of an audience into a forgetfulness of self. the edandon of an artist thoroughly 
imbued with his art. In a Hungarian czdrdas which Mr. Burck gave as 
encore he put requisite fire and sympathetic effect into the music, 
Miss Fanny Dorman, a young Nashville belle, with a lovely natural voice, 
which a few months’ study in New York has greatly aided, sang Halévy’s 
** Fée aux Roses,”’ a florid aria well calculated to exhibit her voice. She is 
decidedly the best of the amateur professionals we have in the city. 





first performance at the Star Theatre next Tuesday night. 








children (a few editorial lights were present, of course), was unmarked by 
any artistic work except Mr. Burck’s playing of Wieniawski’s “ Légende,” 
but the soulful legend was anything but weirdly whispering and magically 
magnetic. Just imagine a background of advertisements of cuffs, collars, 
underwear, neckwear, surmounting the picture of a dude on one side and a 
notice of children’s garments, festooned beside a pictured fat boy, in the other 
corner! Yes, Amusement Hall is rightly named. It is amusing to hear 
classic concerts there. Very! 

The evening concert would have been tiresome beyond endurance but for 
two numbers of extraordinary interest—the Schubert-Liszt piano fantasia 
upon “* The Wanderer” and the adagio and finale from Max Bruch’s con- 
certo for violin. 

Mrs. Aline Blondner, the pianiste of the evening, is without doubt the most 
thoroughly artistic pianiste in this section of Tennessee. Her playing was 
magnificent, full of pathetic tenderness, and a force that few pianistes ever 
attain in passages requiring crescendo power. Her technic is superb, and 
this, with arms “and hands exquisitely shaped and a manner the very quint- 
essence of unassuming modesty, make her a very delightful artiste to see as 
well as to hear. 

The orchestra, in spite of its unbalanced composition, gave the tutti from 
the adagio of Max Bruch’s concerto in admirable style. It held those dia- 
pason effects of the deep, rushing force of a stream, passionate, resistless, 
unyielding ocean, toned in wind and wave, an eternity of voice moving on- 
ward, in full upholding harmony to the solo voice of the violin. 

The other soloists mentioned on the afternoon program (pretty little cards 
gotten up by Baldwin & Co., a popular piano house in our city) were Miss 
Levy. a decidedly pretty little girl, with a fine natural voice, but marred by 
too much forcing and strained throat tone, and a lad, a pupil of Professor 
Welter. The local papers give these young people immense praise and pre- 
dict an overwhelming brilliant future for them. May their wildest dreams be 
realized ! 

It is pleasant to mention in this connection one little boy now in our city 
for whom fame’s laurel wreath is surely weaving, if only he retains his child- 
like simplicity and modesty, and secures good opportunity to study under 
good teachers. We refer to little Edwin Framer, the boy pianist, whom the 
citizens are doing their best to ruin by flattery ; but Master Edwin knows he 
is but a beginner, that music requires a broader education than mere finger 
exercise, that he has won his way by earnest study, that without his admir- 
able teacher he would never have reached his present proficiency. So far he 
is a true child of genius ; may the world keep him from vaingloriousness and 
the future recognize him as master and artist in the realm of musical art! Al! 
depends on himself; he has talent, let us hope genius and industry will have 
their perfect work, To-morrow night a concert for his benefit will be given, 
with the assistance “of Miss Ada Sax, one of Nashville’s most proficient ama- 
teur pianistes ; Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Stewart, distinguished vocal teachers in 
our city, and several young lady vocalists. 

Professor Welter has worked faithfully and untiringly in the cause of clas- 
sic music all the past winter. His concerts have been the only ones worthy 
criticism, and it behooves all musicians in the city to lay aside personal ani- 
mosity or jealousies and aid Mr. Welter in every future endeavor to raise the 
public taste in matters musical and educate the rising population by such 
programs as those given during these May festivals. 

Octavia Hensat, Nashville Music School. 





Fort Wayne. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., May 2. 

AP fag Philharmonic Club, of Detroit, gave a concert at the 

Masonic Temple on last Friday evening to a fair-sized audience. 
Mr. Louis F. Schultz, the second violinist of the club, was a former 
resident of this city, and his many friends were anxious to hear the 
club, he being its originator and business manager. The first 
ber on the program was Beethoven’s quartet for strings, op. 18, No. 
2. In this number the club displayed a degree of technical skill and artistic 
conception rarely excelled by the best chamber-music organizations of the 
country. The greatest fault that could be found with their work was an 
occasional lack of that perfect unity which can only be acquired with a ereater 
amount of ensemble practice than the club have had. That the audience 
thoroughly enjoyed the number could be seen by their rapt attention and 
hearty applause. The club are to play at the next meeting of the M. T. N. 
A. at Indianapolis, and they will demonstrate the fact that Detroit has an 
organization of which she may well feel proud. The second number on the 
program was Hindel’s “‘ Fire Fugue’ in E minor, and two etudes by Chopin, 
op. to, No. 12, and op. 25, played by Miss Julia Caruthers, of Ann Arbore 
Mich. While these pieces were not all interesting to the audience, they 
served to display Miss Caruthers’s technical skill, which was excellent. Miss 
Caruthesr’s best work was the piano part to the last numbers on the program, 
Schumann’s quintet for piano and strings, op. 44. This she played entirely 
from memory, and it was a fine performance. Her second number was 
Chopin's beautiful nocturne in G major, op. 37, No. 2, which she played with 
an almost faultless technic and with an artistic conception which earned for 
her a rousing encore from the audience. H 





num- 








Chicago Notes. 
Cuicaco, May 7. 

HE gold medals donated by prominent citizens and the 
Illinois Club to the Chicago Musical College, which are to be awarded 
for excellence in scholarship among the pupils at the commencement exer- 
cises in June, are now on exhibition. They are of beautiful design and show 
great taste in workmanship. The cost of each must be considerable, as they 
are all set with a solitary diamond. The following is a list of the donors and 
for what they will be awarded: N. K. Fairbank prize, gold medal, for best 
pianist in post graduating class; H. H. Kimball prize, gold medal, for best 
pianist in graduating class; Marshall Field prize, gold medal, for second best 
pianist in graduating class ; John V. Farwell prize, gold medal, for best aver- 
age of scholarship in graduating class; Wm. M. Hoyt prize gold medal, for 
best student in harmony graduating class; Edson Keith prize, gold medal, 
for best average of scholarship at final examination of graduating class ; Dr, 
F. Ziegfeld prize, gold medal, for best pianist in teachers’ certificate class ; 
Philip D. Armour prize, gold medal, for best average of scholarship in teach- 
ers’ certificate class; Albert Hayden prize, gold medal, for best stutlent in 
harmony teachers’ certificate class ; J. Harley Bradley prize, gold medal, for 


best average of scholarship at final examination teachers’ certificate class ; 
George M. Pullman prize, gold medal, for best pianist outside of graduating 
and teachers’ certificate classes: Illinois Club prize, gold medal, for best 
student in violin department; Ferd. W. Peck prize, gold medal, for best 
student in vocal department; B. P. Hutchinson prize, gold medal, for best 
student in school of oratory. LoHENGRIN. 





——The Boylston Club, Boston, gave their sixth concert at 
the Boston Music Hall on Monday evening, May 9. The house 
was crowded with an enthusiastic audience, and the members of 
the club were heartily applauded for their masterly rendition of 
their respective parts. Geo. M. Nowell scored a well-earned suc- 
cess by his excellent piano playing. 

Daniel H. Harkins, who read the text on the occasion 
when Kelley’s ‘* Macbeth” music was played at Chickering Hall, 
is angry because he has not been paid for his services. The ad- 
vertising bill contracted by the same management with this paper 
has not been honored and will probably not be paid. Taken all 
in all this Kelley-McKee-Rankin-‘‘ Macbeth” scheme seems to 








The afternoon performance, given to an audience of fifty or less ladies and 





have been a dire failure. 
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HE leading piano and organ houses of Chicago have 
petitioned the Legislature to allow a notary’s cer- 
tificate to be equally binding upon the mortgagee as the 
certificate of a justice of the peace now is. Should the 
petition be granted it would save the necessity of taking 
the customer who is buying on the installment plan be- 
fore a justice of the peace, which would be considerable 
of an accommodation to the dealer. 


HE spasmodic strikes in some of the departments of 

a few piano manufacturers are indications of the 
nature of coming events in the labor movement. The 
executive committee of the Piano Makers’ Union has 
been holding many interesting and, at times, exciting 
meetings at their headquarters, and the only reason why 
a general movement has not yet developed is due to the 
fact that there is a lack of unanimity in the committee 
itself. Important meetings are called for this week. It 
cannot be denied that those workmen who are earning 
good, steady wages are exercising a powerful influence 


upon the agitating element in the union. 

R. ERNST WERTHEIM, editor of the London 
M Piano, Organ and Music Trades TFournal, and 
also a proficient pianist, pupil of Dr. Hans von Biilow, 
requests us to state that his services are at the disposal 
of American makers who intend sending their instru- 
ments to the forthcoming American Exhibition to be 
held in London and opened this month. Mr. Wertheim 
gave a series of piano recitals at all the recent London 
exhibitions, including the last Crystal Palace Interna- 
tional and the late Inventions Exhibition, having per- 
formed most successfully on the Lipp concert grand 
(Stuttgart), the Schiedmayer Soehne and the Rud. 
Ibach concert grands at the above exhibitions. Refer- 
ence to Ellis Parr & Co., agents for Schiedmayer Soehne, 
16 Long-lane, London, E. C.; Mr. Klinker, agent for the 
Ibach Sohn (Barmen), 13 Hamsell-st., Lon- 
to engagements to be ad- 


firm Rud 
don, E. C. Letters relative 
dressed Ernst Wertheim, office of the Pzano and Organ 
14 Bartholomew-close, London, E. C., England. 


Journal, 


ND Wardwell dead, too! Dead before a decision in 
Ce the Paine will case has been rendered by the Sur- 
rogate! We never met the man personally, as his activ- 
ity in the piano line dates back to a time when we were 
not about, but it appears that he cut quite a figure in 
the business, and his stock of antediluvian piano chest- 
nuts was said to have been nearly inexhaustible. His 
death took piace at Bristol, R. I., last Friday. Seventy 
years were allotted to him, and he leaves a wife of sixty 
and an adopted son. Before the Paine case made Ward- 





well notorious very few of the younger people in the 


music trade were interested in him. The Paine case 
attracted much attention to him, and although it has 
been and is now universally believed that the decision 
will be against him, there were some people who awaited 
the result with considerable interest, and they reported 
that he had no doubt that he would finally gain the case. 
Wardwell’s name will be known in the history of the 
piano in the United States altogether on account of its 
association with the remarkable episode in which Mr. 
Frank Chickering demonstrated that a fortune could be 
safe if intrusted to him. The Paine fortune of nearly 
$400,000 in cash, which Mr. Chickering had in his keep- 
ing for about eighteen years, and which he delivered to 
the administrator, was part of the money Wardwell 
claimed. We believe that had he lived a hundred years 
he never would have secured possession of it, 

E would like to ask the editors of the Christian 

Union, the Independent, the Illustrated Christian 
Weekly and the Christian at Work, whether these gentle- 
men remember a certain Daniel F. Beatty who did an or- 
gan business and fraud piano trade, representing himself 
as a piano manufacturer in the town of Washington 
(N. G.)? The editors of these religious papers have 
been advertising the Beethoven Piano-Organ Company 
of Washington (N. G.),a company which is manufactur- 
ing organs in the old Beatty factory, and also making 
the same false claim which Beatty made, viz., that they 
are piano manufacturers, which they are not. 

Let us also call the attention of the editors of these 
papers to the fact that their articles on the Beethoven 
Piano-Organ Company are industriously circulated in 
the households of religious organ and piano buying peo- 
ple, and that they, before printing encomiums about a 
concern, should have religiously investigated that con- 
cern. One of these printed the following statement : 

Commencing in the basement, the well-seasoned wood was 
shown, then up through the different departments of sawing, 
planing, fitting, ornamenting, turning; varnishing, and finally 
to where the complete instruments were boxed ready for ship- 
ment, direct to purchasers. 

What instrument ? 
organs or pianos, it says “instruments,” and the Beet- 
hoven Piano-Organ Company reprints the article in a 
circular, in which it also prints the cut of a piano sten- 
ciled Beethoven Piano-Organ Company. The instru- 
ment is a low-priced New York stencil piano for which 
the Beethoven Piano-Organ Company charges just about 
three times the price the piano can be bought for, and 
it sells this trash to innocent people who read the Chrzs- 
tian Union, the Independent, the Jllustrated Christian 
Weekly and the Christian at Work. Shame! 





Important Notice. 

ONEST dealers, agents or salesmen, with a rec- 
ord showing competency, can secure pianos and organs on 
consignment by addressing ‘* Consignor,” care of THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. In extreme cases 
the rent of the store would also be advanced if security be given. 
Only strictly honest and energetic men, whose record is good and 
who mean business, need apply. The goods will be ready for 

shipment at any time after completion of contract. 








Tables of Importance. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 












































Month ending me hg GEN 0 ic eve cTbock ces cTbeedbebeeceeetsbes $129,380 
Ruth +s: neacei per opsiewenenduaibnadewens see 129,475 
Nine months coding tice 31, SE dcn0> abso vebouaud> bheateacnens 1,152,215 
SEONG Bhp MONG. Sands sos bs cekedecksvay, oSse 056,765 
‘ EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
|Aut OTHER 
ORGANS. PIANOS. AND Parts | TOTALS 
THEREOF. 
No. | Value. No. | Value. Value. Value 
—— ending March 31, 
PTE < PERT a t | $34,138] 103 | $26,030 $9,457 $69,625 
Month ending March 31, 
osebeepevoseeshes 7or| 42,992] 63 17,676, 14,477 759145 
Nine” months ending | 
March 31, 1887....... 5,772 | 366,601 | 760 | 200,074| 77,593 644,268 
Nine months " codin | | 
March 31, 1886....... 6,531 | 391,510! $54 | 167,163 | 104,594 663,267 
—Recent patents of interest to the music trade : 
Zither attachment for music-boxes, E. Sueur....... No. 361,654 
Mechanical musical instrument, C. Kuster.......... ++ 361,299 
2 a es < AP ag . . 361,300 
Swell for pipe-organ, H. D, Wilidas.. 3 c.°2...-- sooo. 902,562 
Piano stringing, C. S. Weber...,.....-esseeeeseees + 361,384 


Violin tuning-peg, J, H. Riel, os ccs cote eiet 361,500 


This religious paper does not say | 





Goggan Would Not Run. 
Gatveston, Tex,, May 3, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

EAR SIR—There was a dearth of musical news 
last week, though your correspondent wondered for a long 
time what the attraction was which drew so many people to the 
principal music store in the city. The visitors were all gentlemen, 
and while there was nothing apparently preconcerted about their 
movements, a steady influx was kept up. Each appeared to have 
a semi-private interview with “the house,” and as he went out 

looked knowingly and winked at his incoming friends. 

It cannot be members of a philharmonic society, or an opera 
company, or even Good Samaritans getting up a church concert, 
think I, for there are no ladies among them and they do not look 
a bit artistic, or musical, or even—moral, I had almost said. 
No, they each and all had a certain air of the civic ‘* statesman ” 
about them and looked big with purpose—oppressed, as it were, 
with the weight of some mighty determination. I, in my inno- 
cence, was still revolving the idea of some musical event, when I 
heard an outgoing remark to an incoming visitor: ‘‘ It’s all right ; 
I think he will stand,” and then, for the first time, it dawned 
on me that these men came to talk politics, not pianos—the 
mayoralty, not music. They wanted Thomas Goggan, head of 
one of the largest piano houses in the South, Thomas Goggan 
& Brother, to run for mayor of Galveston. 

For one hesitating moment it appears that Thomas listened to 
the seductive strains of the sweet, political pleader, and was al- 
most persuaded to be a mayor; but, when sober second-thought 
succeeded, he wisely judged that his immense business could 
not spare him, and to-day the warders are casting around for 
another candidate. 

Mr. Goggan had been in the music business for some years 
with old Mr. Peters, of Cincinnati, and moved to Galveston after 
the war, bringing stock with him and a California house to put it in. 
Here, with the assistance of his long-headed brother and part- 
ner, the firm of Thomas Goggan & Brother was started, which 
from small beginnings has gradually grown to be a power in the 
State. Solid financially, of unimpeachable integrity, and with 
broad and liberal views, it is no wonder that to-aay they find 
themselves possessors of branch houses in Houston, Austin and 
San Antonio ; that their agents and travelers are numbered by the 
dozen, and that their name is known and respected in every 
county of this immense State. Their capital is practically un- 
limited, and though they handle Steinway, Weber, Emerson, 
Mathushek and other pianos, and Mason & Hamlin and Kimball 
organs, with an immense stock of small instruments and musical 
merchandise, they pay prompt cash for everything. Their trade 
in all these instruments is large, and one alone, the excellent Emer- 
son, is doing their advertising in many thousands of Texan 
homes. 

Tom, as he is best known, would have made an excellent mayor, 
and Tom would undoubtedly have been elected, but, perhaps, the 
piano trade is to be congratulated on Galveston’s loss. At Janke 
& Co.’s I found the Chickering, the Fischer and the New York 
Mathushek. His advertisements, I notice, breathe out fire and 
slaughter against all and everyone who dares to say that Ais is 
not the real, genuine, original Mathushek or that any other Ma- 
thushek is not an impostor. I also tound the Sohmer at the store 
of Mr. Dulitz, but was surprised that a piano so famous as the 
Decker Brothers was not represented. SouTua. 








Communication. 
Boston, May s, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

The s0 additional upright pianos purchased by the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music recently of the piano manufacturing firm of Hallett & Davis, 
Boston, represent the largest transaction in piano buying ever consummated 
at one time by any musical conservatory on the globe.—Musicad Cowrier 
May 4. 

You made a slight error in the above statement. The New 
England Conservatory bought 50 pianos of the Ivers & Pond 
Company in a lump when they first went to their new quarters in 
1882 ; they bought 20 in a lump September, 1883, and they have 
given us orders since for enough to make it up to 100 of our 
make now in use in their building. They gave us an order fora 
good number of pianos at the same time they ordered 50 of the 
Hallett & Davis Company, so that their orders, taken all together, 
at that time were, as you say, ‘‘the largest transaction in piano 
buying ever consummated by any musical conservatory,” &c., but 
the whole number was considerably over 50. 

Yours, Ivers & PoND PIANO CoMPANY. 
G,. A, GIBSON, 





Notice. 
HE final liquidation of the affairs of the late firm 
of E, H. McEwen & Co. will be made by Charles Taylor, 


and he is authorized to sign in liquidation. 
E. H. McEwen, 


CHARLES TAYLOR, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 











becoming more extensively known. 











Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment ot all leading” artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., Pee. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York.. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“a. NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,, 32 rents St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 


FIFTH AVENUE. 








C. A. STERLING, President. R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 


THE STERLING COMPANY 


‘'SNVDYUO GNV SONVId 





These Pianos have received high commendation for tone, touch and workmanship from 
the best dealers, and are universally praised by all artists, 
and the best judges who have tried them. 


FACTORIES, Derby, Conn. WAREROOMS, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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favorites for years. 
MHA 
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GO), one 


ATTLEBORO ~ 





The ESTEY ORGANS have been 





Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, sounl ab sonerhih combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ISAAC T COLE & SON KRAKAUER 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
VENEERS BROS., 
5 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Bighth St., Bast River, 
ie 40 Union Square, New York. 
NEW YORK. FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 











Tot WILCOA & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





OVER HSIGHTY DIFFERENT STyrLes. 
2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO. Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses, 























DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-Fortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 
in brilliancy, sweetness and 
power of their capacity to 














outlast any other make of 
Pianos, 
















JSCHER 





J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








Pr ‘oS 


TONE 2 DURABILITY 






—> OFFICES AND WAREROOMS!: —<¢— 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street New York. i 


70,000 


NOW IN USE 
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ESTEY PROCRESS, 





HE account of the celebration on May 2 of the golden 
wedding of the Hon. Jacob Estey, of Brattleboro, 
has by this time made its appearance in daily and weekly 
papers in all sections of the country, from metropolitan 
dailies and weeklies to the rural press, calling forth 
remarkable comments upon the personal career and 
character of Mr. Estey which were as complimentary as 
they were true. It is not our purpose in this article to 
continue any further description of the event, but to 
review rapidly a few of the chief causes of the success of 
the business and industrial career of Jacob Estey. Be- 
fore doing so we will, however, give a complete list of 
the gifts presented to Mr. and Mrs. Estey on the occasion 
referred to: 
GOLDEN WEDDING PRESENTS, 
Four children—Col. L. K. Fuller and wife, Col. Julius J. Estey and wife 
Diamond brooch, 
Three J. Gray Estey, J. Harry Estey, Guy Carpenter 
Estey—Bracelet of gold beads 
Five hundred employes of the Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro— 


Pair brass vases and pair of brass scones. 


grandchildren 


Mrs. T. Avery, Brattleboro—Silver card-case. 

Mr, and Mrs. C. E. Allen, Brattleboro—Unique floral 
lesign 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Brown, Brattleboro—White satin 


banner, 

Mr. and Mrs, Geo. E. Crowell, Brattleboro—Basket of 
flowers 

Dr. Gale and family, Brattleboro—Pair brass and bronze 


pitchers 


Mrs. C. F. R. Jenne, Brattleboro—Embroidered hand- 
kerchief 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Minor, Brattleboro—Floral design. 

Rey. and Mrs. F. J. Parry, Brattleboro—White satia 


banner, with poem printed in gold and mounted on 
bronze and brass pedestal. 

Master Frankie Parry, Brattleboro—Brass Roman lamp 
card-case, 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Wells, Brattleboro—Satunwood vase 
with jonquils. 

E. M. Bruce, Philadelphia—Gold-headed oak cane, the 
oak taken from William Penn's mansion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. E. M. Bruce, Philadelphia—Hand-painted table 
scarf 

Mr. and Mrs. I. N. Camp, Chicago—Solid silver gold- 
lined berry set 

Mr. and Mrs, S. Hamilton, Pittsburgh — 
clock, with brass and onyx top table, 

Knoight-McClure Music Company, 
Sample virgin gold, with characteristic letter. 


Lighthouse 


Denver, Col. 





Mr. Wm. R. Ritz, Hamburg—Basket of flowers. 

Geo. G. Saxe, New York—Illustrated copy of John G. 
Saxe § poems 

Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore, Md.—Solid gold napkin 
ring, with an engraved organ and piano, and dated 1837- 

also gold thimble studded with diamonds and rubies. 

Mr, and Mrs. C. J. Whitney, Detroit, Mich.—Silver 
card-case 

Employes Estey Organ Company, branch house, Bos- 
tor Gold and silver card-basket 

Employes D. H. Baldwin & Co., branch house, Lexing- 
ton, Ky Gold badge (engraved organ inclosed in 
wreath, with the names of donors engraved on the back). j= 

D. W. Angell, Elmira, N. Y.—Book (* Vester, To-day = 


and Forever’ 
P. G. Bryan and family, Owensboro, Ky. 
und gold penholder 


Burtis & Kirkbride, Mount Holly, N. J. 


Gold pencil 


Gold. headed 
ebony cane 

Mr. E. B 
and gold frame 


Chase, New Bedford, Mass, — Etching in 


namel 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Coops, Taunton, Mass.—Gold 

}siver vax 

N. W. Hine, New Haven, Conn,—Gold-lined cream and 
sugar spoons 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa.—Illuminated 
wedding-card 

Leiter Bros., Syracuse, N. Y.—-Ebony gold-headed cane. 

Hon, Jj. L. Butterfield, Grafton, Vt.—Book, ‘‘ Wayside Flowers and 
Ferns.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles C, Beaman, New York.—Copy of three creat 
poems by Bryant - 

Mr, and Mrs. W. Crane, Burlington, Vt.—Gold-lined berry spoon. 

Decker Brothers, New York.— Basket of flowers 

Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Dickerson, New York,--Gold berry dish and 
I 

Governor and Mrs, Horace Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt.—Basket of 
flowers. 

Mr. and Mrs, D. M, Estey, Owosso, Mich.—Gold berry spoon. 

Mrs. D. L. Moody, Northfield, Mass.—Basket of flowers. 

Mr. and Mrs, G. C. Noble, St. Albans, Vt.—Gold-lined sugar spoon, 

John H. Pray, Sons & Co., Boston, Mass. —Old-gold Persian rug 


John G. Robinson, Baltimore, Md.—Poem, printed in gold and framed 


namel and gold frame 


Smith & Egge Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport, Conn.—Gold pad- 


lock and key 


M. J. Osgood, Indianapolis, Ind.--Gold-headed cane. 


rhe illustrations on the opposite page represent at a 
giance how remarkable the progress of the Estey house 
has been considered from the time when Jacob Estey 
first began to make a few melodeons until to-day, when 
the Estey house requires the enormous establishments 
necessary the number of Estey 
organs sold every year all over the globe. On this page 
we print the cut of the Estey piano factory, located here 
in New York, which represents the latest development 


of Estey progress. 


to produce large 


The fundamental causes of the phenomenal success of 
all the enterprises consolidated under the head of Estey 


must be @ttributed to unflinching honesty, determina- 
tion and energy, commercial sagacity, wisdom in the 
selection of able lieutenants, mechanical ingenuity and 
a high sense of mercantile ethics. 

Upon a foundation such as this has been raised the 
superstructure now known throughout a world, more 
extensive even than the musical world, as the house of 
Estey. For it must be remembered that, while the prod- 
ucts of the Estey factories make their natural appeal to 
the musical community at large, the influence of the 
general policy and principles upon which the Estey 
fabric is constructed and conducted has exercised, and 
continues to exercise, a powerful influence upon other 
industries in this land. 

We do not propose to pursue any biographical narra- 
tive, but to appeal rather to the analytic mind to follow 
with us this gradual evolution of a representative estab- 
lishment in the music trade, The first organ factory is a 


building of two stories, uncertain in outline, to which Estey 
had to adapt his system. It represents the melodeon era 
| of the house—rather an effort to get outside of its 
| narrow limits than to develop the instrument within 








decades are absolutely immense, and the combination of 
men representing this manufacturing system, beginning 
with the Esteys and Governor Fuller and ending with 
Messrs. Simpson, Proddow and Brambach, i$ to-day one 
of the foremost forces in the music trade of the world. 











Question Answered. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., May 4, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I notice in THE MusIcAL CourRIeER of this week a statement 
that Braumiiller Piano Company had removed, &c. Is there such 
acompany? I was told by a responsible dealer that it was the 
same as Schubert Piano Company ; all made by Duffy. 

Yours, &c., E. S. MILLER. 
R. BRAUMULLER, of the Braumiiller Piano Com- 
pany, represented to us that the concern owned 
certain scales and patterns and was making pianos in a 
part of the factory occupied by Peter Duffy. The re- 
moval announced by this paper is true, as the Braumiiller 
Company has vacated the old premises and has taken 
the factory formerly occupied by Weser Brothers. Duffy 
retains his old factory. The Braumiiller Company has 
given up its Fourteenth-st. office also and the parties 
can be found at the factory, That is our 




















impression ; we have not had time to in- 
vestigate every detail—EDITORS MUSICAL 


COURIER. 
A CURIOUS result of the boom in 
beef cattle is that all Mason Valley is be- 
coming filled up with pianos. Every house has 
a piano and in some houses there are two, one 
for the kitchen and another for the parlor. A 
man who came in from that section yesterday, hav- 
ing gone over there to look after a small lot of 
beef cattle, says that he came near not getting to 
Hawthorne in time for the train on account of 
being delayed at the house of the rancher with 
whom he was stopping. The woman of the 
house hammered out several tunes for him in the 
parlor while he was supposed to be waiting for 
his supper. When she got through he was still 
obliged to wait nearly an hour because the’ help 
were having a concert in the kitchen.— Virginia 
(Nev.) Enterprise. 








A Piano Boom. 








Just Escaped a Falling Tree. 


AR 15 was rolling along University-pl. on 
town at 12:50 o'clock Friday afternoon, when sud- 
denly the driver wound up the brake in a spiteful way and 
looked back over his shoulder as though imploring the 
conductor to hurry up. Handsome Dick Walters, the piano 
man, and C. Volney King were among the passengers in 
the car, and its sudden stopping bowled them over on the 
seat. When they recovered their balance they glanced out 
of the window and saw that they were opposite 48 Uni- 
versity-pl. Then there was a rustle on the rear platform 
and a tal!, stately woman walked in. She was the very 
incarnation of action, from the tips of the quivering ostrich 
feather in her hat to the flashing beads that adorned her 
gown. The bell tingled and the car moved on, 
About five seconds later a report like the discharge of 
a field piece was heard; there was acrash and then the 














ESTEY PIANO FACTORY, NEW YORK. 


itself, The next factory is already furnished with four 
stories. The single-reed melodeon has already begun to 
make way before the reed organ containing two or more 
sets of reeds, with increased stop-work and a more 
modern appearance in case or dress. Then come the 
present factories, and they represent not only the reed 
organ with one bank, but with two, three and four banks, 
innumerable stop contrivances, ranging over an exten- 
sive area of possibilities in combination and solo effects, 
with a reputation which has become world-wide. To 
round off this career in the manufacture of musical 
instruments, the final step—the manufacture of pianos— 
appears asa natural deduction, which became effective 
in the very year when Jacob Estey rounded off fifty years 
of his wedded life. 

It is a phenomenon resplendent with attractive sym- 
metry and replete with logical development, attractive 
to contemplate and unique even in this country of sur- 
prises—this history of the house of Estey and its pro- 
gress. 

And yet we predict for it a greater future than could 
have been the fond hope of its founder. The active 
minds rfow engaged in the progressive and aggressive 
movements of the house are men who intellectually are en- 
dowed with all the needs of the modern manufacturer 
and merchant. To such men as Col. Julius J. Estey and 





Governor Levi K. Fuller the possibilities of the next few 





whirring brake flew around again and the stately lady 
joined Mr. Walters and Mr. King in a scramble to recover 
their dignity. 

A big tree that had stood on the west side of the street, 
a few doors from Twelfth-st., had suddenly toppled over. 
It was three feet thick at the base and looked strong and 
sturdy enough to defy the storms of a hundred winters. 
It completely blocked the street, and its branches swept the 
house fronts on the other side. 

“ That lady saved our lives,” said Mr. Walters to Mr. King, “ If the car 
hadn't stopped for her to enter, we would have been underneath that tree 





now. 
“ Yes, an’ I'd a been kilt,”’ chimed in the driver.— The Sun. 








Weber in London. 
HE following cablegram was received here on 


Monday and sent to us: 

American Exuisition, Lonpon, May g, 1887. 
Exhibition opened. Opposite Weber exhibit Weber enter- 
tained as guests during opening Lady Wilde, Mrs. James Brown 
Potter, Oscar Wilde, Anna Bulkley Hills, Belle Cole, Marshal 
P. Wilder, Mrs. Albert Weber, Mrs. Lee Ross, of Montreal, 
Barton Key and forty others. After exercises Fred. Eustis played 
several solos on Weber grand to friends and audience of several 

thousand people. ALBERT WEBER. 








—A musicale at the Smith American piano rooms last evening, 
given complimentary to the citizens of the city at the opening of their music 
rooms, 864 Elm-st., was largely ded by rep ive citizens and 
thoroughly enjoyed by every lover of music. The musical treat consisted of 
thirteen numbers, as follows: Organ solo, Prof. J, Frank Gordon ; “ Heather 
Rose,”’ Rossini Quartet, Mrs. Smith, Mrs, Cheney, Mrs. Gordon, Mrs, Cur- 
rier ; piano solo, Miss Carrie E. Stearns ; song, Miss May E. Clough ; band 
imitation, Bert Russell, the wonderful blind musician ; song, “* The Children’s 
Home,’’ Cowen, Prof. G. E. Merrill; selected, Rossini Quartet; whistling 
solo, Bert Russell; piano duet, Misses Stearns and Clough ; duet, * The 
Fisherman,” Gabussi, Messrs. George E. Merrill and T, E. McDerby ; piano 
and organ duet, Bert Russell and Leslie Austin ; quartet, “ Peter Piper,” 
Kuhn, Mrs, Cheney, Mrs. Gordon, Messrs. Merrill and McDerby ; “ Long 
Day Closes,” Rossini Quartet, Every number of the program was finely 
rendered, the selections by the Rossini Quartet finding most favor and were 
doubly encored.—Manchester, N. H., Union, 
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The American Exhibition in London. 





[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Lonpon, April 23 
HE unique and novel character of this undertak- 
ing, the extraordinary scale on which it is designed, and the 
energy and capacity of its promoters, all tend to assign to this, 
the first American Exhibition held out of America, the most promi- 
nent rank among great exhibitions, the history of which com- 
menced in 1851. It must also be gratifying to Americans to note 
that, on our side, the organizers of the enterprise have received 
all the courteous aid possible from upward of a thousand English- 
men, including many noblemen and gentlemen of position and in- 
fluence, who have united themselves into a body to devise means 
of rendering every assistance to our American visitors. I hasten 
to give such details as will most probably possess interest for your 
readers. The idea of this exhibition was conceived about three 
years ago, and a vast amount of energy and labor, as well as many 
thousands of pounds, have been expended as necessary to the 
complicated development of the project. The chief object of the 
exhibition is to present, in the metropolis of the parent country, 
the most complete display of the productions of the soil and of 
the mines and manufactures of the United States that has ever 
been shown here at any of the international exhibitions. With 
this object is naturally. combined the legitimate aim of giving 
a new and powerful impetus to the export trade of the United 
States, by affording tangible and overwhelming testimony to 
our countrymen of the vast industrial resources of America and 
the skill and ingenuity of its artisans, as displayed in the produc- 
tion in various branches of industry. 
The site secured at Earl’s Court, West Kensington, consists of 
twenty-three and a half acres of ground, the outline of which is 





triangular in form, and to which there are seven entrances from 
various railway st#tions, By the unanimous co-operation of our 
railway companies, it is asserted that tickets can be purchased at 
any station in England direct to the grounds. 

The exhibition is divided into three departments, of which the 
most important is the main building, and the annexes containing 
the art gallery and the principal restaurant. The main court is 
1,260 feet long and 120 feet wide. The framework consists for 
the most part of railway rails and is covered with corrugated iron 
and glass. Specially noteworthy is the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of the floor, which is of wood laid, so to speak, on the earth, 
the whole structure is fireproof, and is put together with a great 
regard to solidity, without detracting from the airy gracefulness 
and elegance of the structural tout ensembie, 

Your readers will probably smile to learn that in this country 
the terms ‘‘ avenues" and ‘‘ streets” cause a mental confusion 
unknown with you ; but Londoners will henceforth have a clear 
impression of their meaning, as the exhibition may be compared 
to a fragment of any of the large American cities, being laid out 
in streets and avenues running at right angles to each other. So 
numerous have been applications of intending exhibitors that the 
entire space could have been disposed of several timesover. Thus 
the management has been able to select only exhibits of un- 
doubted excellence, including a large contingent of machinery in 
motion and of articles in process of manufacture. Other im- 
portant exhibits are those of agricultural machinery, manufac- 
tured jewelry, canned goods, watches, clocks and a bewildering 
variety of novel and interesting products of American invention. 

The art gallery is 80 feet by 160 feet and will contain about 
1,000 pictures by American artists, which will be interspersed with 
a collection of hunting trophies brought from America and which 
are under the charge of Mr. E. North Buxton. To the ex- 
hibits of musical instruments I hope to refer in detail in a 





future letter, as the subject is too interesting to be disposed of in 
a summary manner. 

The principal restaurant is go feet by 224 feet, and it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of the enlightenment of benighted Britishers, 
that they will have opportunities of testing the qualities of clam 
chowder, if they cannot enter into the delightful intricacies of 
a veritable ‘‘clam-bake,” so dear to Manhattan. and Coney 
Islanders. We also expect to make acquaintance with canvas- 
back ducks, prairie hens, hominy, pea and hickory nuts and an 
endless variety of things edible and inedible which have hitherto 
been myths to us. But I must not let my gastronomic souvenirs 
detain me from more important matters. 

It behoves me to speak now of what will prove the principal 
centre of interest to countless thousands here, namely, Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show, concerning which rumors of astounding 
import are rife. This exhibition is reached by a large covered 
bridge crossing the railway and leading from the main building 
eastward to the grounds nearest Earl’s Court station. The track 
is over a third of a mile in circumference, comprising the arena, 
and flanked by a grand stand filled with boxes or seats capable 
of accommodating 20,000 persons, adjacent shelter for more 
than 10,000 more, and with an additional 10,000 in the open air 
a good view of the show will be afforded to about 40,000 specta- 
tors. These figures are surely of quite American dimensions. A 
great variety of amusements are also provided, including a 
diorama of the harbor of New York, designed by Mr. Bar- 
tholdi, the creator of the colossal Statue of Liberty, a model 
of the Switchback railway, roller toboggans (an expression which 
conveys no definite impression to my cerebral organs) and other, 
to us, novel and interesting spectacles. The exhibition will be 
lighted at night by two hundred and fifty electric lights, each of 
two thousand actual candle-power, and nine huge search lights, 
each of ten thousand actual candle-power. It is intended to open 
the exhibition on May 9 and to keep it open till October 31. All 
London—nay, the whole of Great Britain—is agog with excite- 
ment, and I think we may safely predict that Cockney and pro- 
vincial visitors will have what New Yorkers call ‘‘a good time.” 

Ernst WERTHEIM. 





JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 











One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | 


Grand, Upright and Squares. 


EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PIANOS 


MEDIUM PRICES. 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEW YORE. 


THEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown adaress, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence, 

Room 44 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 











WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHKIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition * Peters,” ** Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition * Kohlfing.”’ 


@7~ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


HERMAN SONNTAG, 


Musical Instruments. 





Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


—AT— | 


' Coblenz on the Rhine. 









ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


fj) PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO THE— 


** First Golden Medal of the 
| Kingdom of Prussia. 





First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia 


i Emperor of Germany. 


Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; Tasteful 


Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 





— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ‘ERIE, PA. 
THE TECHNIPHONE, “ice piano. 





TICE PIANO. 
N instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
pianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, Saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements, 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND -- 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and (Ith Sts., Jersey Citv, N. J. 








No, 12 Park Place, New York. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


as. &. son 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 











GE" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 
The Celebrated 


EUFELB 


PIANOS 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rabinstein, Scharwenka 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















THE A. B, CHASE COMPANY, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos and Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
Superior Tone Quality, Responsive Action, Perfect Work- 
manship, Fine Finish and Great Durability. 





FOR PRICES AND TFERRITORY ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New ‘York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Cu'ture, 
italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M. Residence, 130 
Hast soth Street. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


P.anist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address ato East Tenth Street, New York, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Voca! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro. W. LBY, 23 Hast rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 














Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AUGUST A. WOLFF 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
Pianist AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A A. Cortada & Go. Residence, 39 w. 6th St. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 

Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts; 
also Vocal Instruction, Address MARLBOROUGH 
ARMS, 57 West roth Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York 


JOHN BAYER, 


yiape Instruction. 
York 











Address, Steinway Hall, New 





Mae. L, CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
Resid 





CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


FREDERICK W. eo egal 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concert 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


VocaL Cuturg. 
Address “Tue Ftorina,”’ 
or care of Steinway Hall, New 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New Y York. 

















1 Second Avenue, 
ork, 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat Teacuer, 
2a1 Kast 18th Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and pormeny. Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble Fur. Addre: 
STEINWAY HALL. New Vork. 


MISS DORA BECKER 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York, 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 


Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA. 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Tenor and Professor of Singing. 

Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiology. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America, 123 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
G2 Send for Catalogue. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Contralto. Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid development and complete education 
of the voice, 123 West aoth Street, New York. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and Cellos, Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York. 




















CAMIL LE MUORI, 


Soprano, 


Concert and ae 
R. Currriss Warpe, Manage 
a7t East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Il, 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 


46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall, 
Concert Pianists AND TEACHER OF THE PIANo. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 
MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knasg & Co., 
rrFifth Avenue, City. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 














e; 109 East — Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 





For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Boston, Mass, 
~<0——__» CHARTERED IN 1865.:3——¢> 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 
Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 





This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, which contains a musical lexicon 
and other valuable information, will be sent free on 
application. 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 








ho SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 
Italian Violin for sale at the office of Tue Mu- 


sicAL Courter, 25 East rath Street, New York, 








Solo Violoncello. Address Musica, Covrigr, 2: 
East rth Street, New York. “ 








ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tue WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS), 
His — Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 
LONDON, PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 





NEW YOR , 1853. ; _ aMlS ERA ) 
PARIS, 
, Fai iisron. 1855. | GREATEST SUCCESS NICE, rity 1Bé4, 
A N, 1884 
PARIS, 1 | wii ‘aint EW ORLEANS, 1884-1885, 
NEW FORK, 1870, erever Exhibited, (Not competing.) 
VIENNA, 1873. sibwiittapeikakisind LONDON » 1885. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. ASTORIA, oe x 


Nortg.—Not qonnoges with any other establishment 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. of asimilar name. 


‘= WEBER 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


4+NEW + YORK.+ 
BRANCH: Weber Masic Hall, Wabash Ave., cor. Jackson St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTORIES: 
(21,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK.+ 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 8 A L [’ 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—or— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: | 





























89 and 91 East Indiana Street, | La! 
CETICAGO. 2 
THE 





Kellmer Piano, CORSETS 


BONED WITH KABO. 


DELINA PATTI, $O P H IA SCALCHI, E, 
| Furscu-Map1, Emma Sreinpacu and others, the 
| greatest livin Artists, wear BALL’S CORSETS, 

ard endorse them as the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathing 

Every pair sold with the foll wing guarantee : 

If not found perfectly satisfactory tn every 
respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
unsoiled. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402 Broadway, New York. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO 


+PIANOS+? 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD.°* EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTKUMENT at a 
moderate price, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PETER KELLMER, 


Hazleton, Pa. 


DARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED (837. 












WARFRUOMS;: 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S 


PALACE OF muSIC, 


TOLAaDSO, omtIrto,Z 
Weatern Agents. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 








643, 646 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 


156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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The Trade. 

—Albert Weber is in London, 

—Young Mr. Herrburger, of Paris, is in the city. 

—F, Wagner & Co., of Wilmington, Del., have been appointed 
Steinway agents for Delaware. 

~The Western Cottage Organ Company, Mendota, IIl., will 
remove its plant to Ottawa, Ill. 

-——The father of E, H. McEwen and grandfather of C. C. Mc- 
Ewen is dead, at the age of eighty-six. 

—Mr. Henry Behr, of Behr Brothers & Co., leaves for Europe 
next Wednesday. Mr, Behr will be absent several months. 

—Reinhard Kochman, with Behning & Son, is expected back 
from his four months’ business trip within the next few days. 

—The Atlanta branch of the Estey Company has removed 
from its quarters to one of the largest business buildings in that 
city. 

—The Boston Budget of last Sunday, May 8, contains a col- 
umn and a half musical article with cuts of Lowell Mason and 
Henry Mason. 


—Mr. O. H. Guffin, who represents the Hallett & Cumston 
piano in Missouri and Kansas, has been doing a very satisfactory 
business with this well-known instrument. 


—This speaks for itself. It is from the Herald : 

$50 REWARD—And no questions asked, for the return of 
an Elgin gold watch and chain, lost Sunday afternoon 
on a Fifty-ninth-st. car. HORACE WATERS, 124 Fifth-av. 

—The scales and patterns (also valuable improvements) for one 
of the finest and most even-toned upright pianos ever made can 
be had for cash or on lease; 7% octave, 3-string. Address 

* Maker,” care of MusicAL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 

—Mr. H. D. Bentley, the wide-awake piano and organ dealer, 
of Freeport, Ill., has recently opened a new store at Savanna, a 
town in the same State. Mr. Bentley runs the Hallett & Cums- 
ton piano for his leader, and has ordered a number of his favorite 
instruments to be immediately shipped to the latter place. 


—-Among the new instruments recently introduced by M. 
Slater are the Ruby cornet and the Nonpareil cornet. The Ruby 
cornet has been indorsed by competent judges of musical instru- 
ments for its beautiful tone and finish. The Nonpareil cornet 
also has many admirers, and is an excellent instrument. Both 
these instruments are having a big sale. Mr. Slater has at his 
salesrooms, 42 Cortlandt-st., some handsome specimens of the 
Stewart banio, for which he is the New York agent. This house 
will soon bring out a new catalogue. 





—We visited Messrs. Morgan & Sons, piano dealers, on Grove- 
st., Jersey City, a few days ago, Mr. Morgan is one of the 
oldest practical piano men in this vicinity, and is in the business 
since 1843, with satisfactory results. We found an elegant A. B. 
Chase (Norwalk, Ohio) upright piano in the Morgan warerooms, 
the quality of which deserves special mention. These A. B. 
Chase pianos constitute one of the surprises in the later history 
of piano making in this country. They are high-grade instru- 
ments and give entire satisfaction to any musical person. 


—Mr. C, W. Osborn, who for the last four years has been em- 
ployed in the music store of Otto Sutro & Co., on West Balti- 
more-st,, Baltimore, Md., was presented by his fellow clerks with 
a handsome gold-headed ebony cane to-day before leaving for 
Galveston, Tex., where he has taken a responsible position in the 
employ of Thomas Goggan & Brother. We wish Mr. Osborn 
success. — Musical World, 


—Augustus Baus & Co. finally won their case against Allen 
Brothers, the advertising agents, a full account of which was pub- 
lished at the time in these columns. Baus & Co. are doing a 
most remunerative trade, and their instruments are gaining in 
reputation every day. The factories are running on full time, 
and the firm are making as many pianos as their present facilities 
will permit. 

—Herman Sonntag’s parlor banjos are enjoying a good sale. 
The demand for the parlor banjos has been enormous. Dealers 
desirous of catalogues or samples of strings can address Herman 
Sonntag, 12 Park-pl., and they will be forwarded free of charge. 
The Swiss chamois strings, which are controlled by Sonntag, 
should be tested by every violinist. 

—Hardman, Peck & Co. are temporarily located in the build- 
ing adjoining the new Hardman, Peck & Co. warerooms on Fifth- 
ave. In about three weeks the new building will be in readiness 
to receive a magnificent lot of fancy-case uprights, and parlor and 
concert grand Hardman pianos, with which the warerooms will be 
opened to the public. 


—aA piano maker gives the following directions for removing 
finger-marks and restoring lustre to highly polished furniture : 
Wash off the finger-marks with a cloth or chamois-skin wet in 
cold water, then rub the surface with sweet oil mixed with half 
its quantity of turpentine. A hard rubbing of this mixture will 
prove effective. 

—The “‘ nickel plate” organ of Farrand & Votey, Detroit, is por- 
table, that is, the ends can be taken off and the whole thing can be 
packed in a box gx12x 3 inches. The ends are nickel-plated 
and the wood-work is made of California redwood. 

—Colonel Gray, of the Schomacker Piano Company, Philadel- 





phia, is in veme a 





—Mr. T. Metz has been employed by Hardman, Peck & Co. 
as salesman. 

—Lindeman & Sons have taken possession of their new ware- 
rooms, 146 Fifth-ave. 

—Mr. Gildemeester, of Chickering & Sons, has been in Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

—The patent grand piano action of Wessell, Nickel & Gross is 
one of the latest successes of this successful firm, 


—C. C. McEwen is manufacturing pianos at 218 West Thirty- 
seventh-st. His partner is Mr. Wm. Fleischer, who is said to be 
a practical piano maker, 

—J. N. Merrill, with the Smith American Company, and J. M. 
Richards, with Newby & Evans, are traveling in New York and 
Pennsylvania at present. 

—Geo. W. Lyon, of Chicago, and Henry M. Brainard, of 
Cleveland, are intown. So is W. J. Frees, of Dallas. Mr, Frees 
will remain East about six weeks. 

—We acknowledge herewith the receipt from Geo. Steck & Co, 
of a most elaborate and original artistic sign, the like of which 
we have never seen in the piano trade. 


—The Haines Brothers pianos will in the future be sold in Bos- 
ton in the rear of White, Smith & Co.’s music-store on Washing- 
ton-st. M. Steinert & Sons do not now control the Haines piano 
in New England. 

—Old Gentleman (musical) : 
wood ?”” 

Timber Merchant (whose hopes are raised in anticipation of a 
good order these hard times): ‘‘ Yes, sir; pray, walk in, sir—as 
fine a stock as any in town, sir. Would you prefer it in the 
plank or in the—ah—log ?” 

Old Gentleman: ‘‘ Oh, thanky, I’m not particular. 
bit for a fiddle-bridge !” 


ANTED—A first-class piano tuner and canvasser. Ad- 
dress W. G. Walz, El Paso, Tex. 


‘‘ Have you any plane-tree 


I want a 


ANTED—An intelligent young man, fully conversant 

with all the details of the musical merchandise trade, 

such as the trade in small goods, brass band instruments, violins, 

strings, accordeons, &c., &c. Address ‘* Wholesale,” care of 
THE MusIcaAL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 

OR SALE—By one of the oldest and largest piano houses 

in the West, a thoroughly advertised Musical Merchandise 

Department of thirty-five years’ standing, which may be carried 

on independently or under the firm-name. A rare opportunity to 

secure a paying business which is known throughout the entire 

country. Address X., care of THE MusIcAL Courtgr, 25 East 

Fourteenth-st., New York. 











AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 





astheug 9 





£2 


US | 


Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 33 





Vinceenciaiiinil 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


3” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


od 








HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCE 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE 





1” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERi. 


me 


Correspondence Solicited, 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


waar CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <q 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St, 











NEW YoRGZ. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— (ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 











GRAND, SQU. 
ad UPRIGHT P-LATLOLOLtS Actions, Manuacturers ot SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


«on veto 38, RS, ON wom ene Pi ano-P ortes. 
WHEELOCK PIANOS More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 


MANUFACTORY: EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
763 to 786 East 149th Street, New York. 2+ Tlustrated Catalogue Free. +e 


f= mmaere Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St., Boston. 


25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 


C. REINWARTH, | JACOB DOLL 


~xeinower or? |T EF HEPBURN & CO. ee mcome, SREET NEW vor. 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, Pianola Strings and Desks scendibibiivdih Wiidisk 1%, initdieniine SE 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
| 402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


FIAZELTON BROTHERS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS H-ITA NW OSs IN EVERY RESPECT, - 


> S= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. > 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YOoRE. 
































114 East 14th St., New York. 





























ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSH & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
No. 170 TREMONT STREET, _BOSTON, MASS. 


HALLET iy i AVIS HI PIANOS. - GRAND, SQUARE ad ‘UPRIGHT, 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets. Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 


UNION CENTRAL NEWRY & EVANS’ *=8808N. ¢, smirrs, 


Life Insurance Co. | nright Pianos RM eee 











HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 

LOWEST DEATH RATE! ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! INSTRUMENTS. 

ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 





‘onueay Buea 
*‘“NOLONIHSVM 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Assets, over ner $3, 000,000. ah ont 


i hikes 528 W. 43d Street, 


Supt. uci Side RBS NEV TORE. 


“enges y.4seqemM IbI--OOVOIHO 


‘AuMP 19 'b8b—-SONIUNdS VOOLVUVS 
“720135 VUV 0COI-VIHA THAV I1Ha 





- Asuueg Oll-"O'd 











BROOK LY N—664 & 666 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN— 9% Broadway, E. D. 
BROOKLYN—179%4 Broadway, E. D 
JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery St. 


BROOKLY N—3838 Fulton Street. 








— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


VERS» PON mj" |“BRADBURY” PIANO. 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 95 FIFTH AVE., cor. 17th St., NEW YORK. 


Elegance of Finish, CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


P . cu LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. =~ | 
s REEBORN MIT! XECUTIVE ANSION, 
Thoroughness of Construction. Manufactorer of the ee a ica te Saunerm, D.C., Apri il 7, 1877. ; 


Dear Sir: Mrs. President Haves directs me to write you that the new ag ary Upright Piano which she 
_ pot has heap —" _ ee —— in = aren g eae -t te ey »: te —where 
: she receives and entertains her friends—where it is greatly admired by her and al! her friends who see it. It is 
WAREROOMS: FACTORIES: a remarkably fine instrument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and everything that goes to make a truly 
first-class Piano and, further, that it gives entire satisfaction = 7, 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport Very truly yours, ROGERS, Private Sec. te the President, 
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iw HOH MARTIN GUITARS mau ait 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr, FERRARE, 


Madame Dr GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, Dz JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and mapy others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etce., etc., etc. 








DLBY « 
=o) 


UPRIG 


PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
COLBY, DUNCAN & CO. 
518, 520,522, 524 and 526 W. 48th St., N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1852, 


SAMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Kpach 


Grand, Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§27™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Fectory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


; NEW PATENT 
Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 









TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even t ut, the 
faaem CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
weet PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET, 


7 Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
’ “Cor. 29th Street, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 
The very best made in every respect. 

A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
JOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTIS©IC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
en Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


KNAB 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upou their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and ility. 

















y 





Every Piano Futty Warrantep For Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








C. KURTZMAN, crane’ Stvee ana upright 
<PLANOFORTES,> 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 








ESTA BUISHED 170907. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Piano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thousands of these Pianos in use in America. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 














= AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


WALRISHE C0," sommes 


Piano Manufacturers. P L A. N O S - 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE, 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 








FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 


G2” Corgzesponpence Souicirep. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E, Chicago Ave. ; 
Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 











PIANOFORTE 


MANUFACTORY 


oni iis 


GEBRUDER KNAEE, 4 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





- 


V 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 








“= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. Melt 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN C0., 





~~#IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


VOT TT Tania 


FOR1 WAYNE, IND. 











ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184, —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and Movenibe er, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent meiallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, ‘patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








ee = 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


ewPxXrA MNOS. 


—i-— 
LITTLE GIANT 


SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 


THE 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small ig et 





bility. 





ie 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 














JARDINE & SON. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 30th | 39th St., New Tork. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS 
Fifth pemaio Cathedral, N. v5, 


) ra 








WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 





All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 


manuals ; St. 's Ch., 
. 0 the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 

N. Yeas St. Paul's M. E xo age; any radical changes 4 the climate, heat or 
Ch. nt Brooklyn Tab dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
mice Presbyterian instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch,’ | that ours will excel any other. 
San Francisco, 3: Christ Ch. sitar 
New Orleans, and Pitts- 








bureb B.C a 


(uur 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ oft the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. GATALOOER, &c., FREE, 


BY MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. a 








STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 





Sasi and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st Si 3ist Street, New York. 





PILAWOS.| 


}CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. wman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 





4008 402 West Fourteenth Street, 
@ and 37, 36, 41, 49 4 45 Minth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. : 
TABER 


PIANO-FORTES, ORGAN CO. 


12 East 17th Street, 












Between Fifth — ae | 
roadway, 


NEW YORK. 








R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARL, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. 


Mee “oes Bronzin, ont apanning, Kine Gray and 
eable fron Casting Aifcinds St Plano Boks 





ee: on hand. 


- STRAUCEH BROS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 








OPER PIANO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
rEER & SON ,» Manufacturers, 


oe 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 














GHORGE BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 








105 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 








IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 

Music Racks 

Artists’ Busts 
c., &c. 


Goods sent 
»” on Selection 
to the Trade 
Lowest Prices: 
/ Ottoman 
———~ Piano - Stools 
a great 
Specially. 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS £0R MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. §~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 451, 453. 455 and 457 


Sauare?’ Upright Pianofortes 


WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STHEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG GERMANY, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52a—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City, 





MASON & HAMLIN, 


| IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 


CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, GREATEST DURABILITY, 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 





The Strings, being directly secured to the iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
require tuning one-qua ter as often as Pianos on the old system. 


This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 
has been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ greatest improvement 
made in pianos of the century.” 

For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 
strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Kspecially has this been 
the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 
fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co. not one of these has proved 
practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 
portance. The lack of reliabi'ity of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 
has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 
the great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attained by best 
makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been successfully accomplished until now. 

Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 
characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 
exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address. 

WARRANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant. Determined to 
achieve the very highest repatation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston , 46 East Four- 
teenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


| Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


























ALFRED 











Vienna, 1873. 


WORKS: 





SOUNDING-BOARD 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y 


PIANO? ORGAN 


FELT AND 


Et 








Paris, 1878. 












SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


MATERIALS, 








| 1 
Jal 
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‘BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Grand eames 


S73 WEST 14th ST. 
‘, NFW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 





783. BACON PIANOS. ‘887. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR &CO. 


RoR eee TtTo— 


Chase Fiano Co. 














RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Duane Street, Cor, ‘Church, New York. 








Paeearwenre) 





